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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ The lesser offices have been filled up and the Ministry 
is complete. It is supremely desirable that this new 
Government should prove a working success; but it 
can only prove so if it has the warm and perfectly loyal 
support of the whole country and the Press on both 
sides. Every friend of Germany will hope to see it 
fail; whilst people more or less careless as to how the 
war goes, and regarding patriotism as a nuisance, will 
look on such a failure, should it happen, with indif- 
ference. But those who are not friends and admirers 
of Germany and who do care how the war goes will 
earnestly wish to see the new Government work with 
signal success; because they must recognise with 
perfect clearness that (1) a pure party Government has 
been tried and proved quite inadequate to our necessi- 
ties to-day; (2) that in any case the Conservatives 
could not take office if the Coalition broke up, because 
they are in a minority in the House of Commons; 
(3) that there is no known third course if both party 
Government and Coalition Government turn out failures. 
It is no use talking, except philosophically, of dictator- 
“a Aas despotisms; for it is not practical politics at 


Hence it is absolutely imperative that we should all 
unite to make of the new Government a working suc- 
cess. People and papers must lay this most seriously 
to heart. They must rule all partisanship and petty 
Personality out of their thoughts to-day. Straight 
People and sane people will do this. Those who act 
otherwise will be marked down as the evil-minded or 
at least as the worthless members of the nation. 

yalty to the country to-day and its cause must imply 
loyalty to the new Government. , 


Meanwhile the new Government and the nation are 
Stavely threatened by the attempts being made _ in 
Various quarters to stir up ill blood against this and 

t newcomer into the Ministry. Three or four men 
are being singled out for derision and abuse. The 
fampaign is going forward in a few newspapers and 
Mone or two political groups. It is a campaign 
Partly of irresponsibility and partly: of considered dis- 


loyalism; and it is more necessary to stamp out this 
hateful thing than to round off any number of persons 
of German extraction in this country. The Prime Minis- 
ter and his colleagues will find that if they chose to 
take drastic steps towards these traitors in the camp 
the country will give the Government a rousing support 
all round. We hope the Prime Minister will not make 
the smallest concession to these deliberate mischief 
makers on whatever side of politics they profess to 
be. Every member of the new Government who has 
been selected by the Prime Minister and the Conserva- 
tive leaders should be firmly established in his new 
office. 


What is the meaning of the phrase which so many 
people, and at least several papers, are shouting from 
the roofs or at the street corners now, namely, that 
‘‘ We must mobilise the whole of our resources’’ in 
order to win the war? We suspect that it has very 
little real meaning,. but is impulsively employed by 
persons who are genuinely anxious to see a vast deal 
done, but who in their hurry have not stopped to 
decide exactly what they wish to see done. The mobi- 
lisation of the whole of our resources, the pooling of 
all the men and money and material, and the putting 
of the result at the disposal of the Government, implies 
a colossal undertaking, which would certainly take 
several years, and which would perhaps take the best 
part of a generation to prepare. The Land Valuation 
would be quite a small and modest work to carry 
through compared with this complete mobilisation of 
our everything and everyone which suddenly the super- 
enthusiasts have discovered as the way to win the 
war: and even that small and modest Land Valuation, 
begun a matter of years ago, is by no means yet com- 
plete. To mobilise and set at the disposal of the 
Government our everything and everyone implies neces- 
sarily a huge machinery of enquiry and registration to 
be.enforced in every parish in the United Kingdom, a 
new machinery, even if it were only to be put together, 
or largely put together, out of scraps of machinery 
already existing in the country. It would probably 
take to the end of the year, if not to the end of next 
year, to get the machine complete and in working 
order; and after that would begin the far greater work 
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of the enquiry as to what our manifold resources 
exactly are; and following this the decision as to 
how we could best employ them. 


We are afraid therefore that the people and papers 
who have been working themselves up into a fine frenzy 
of patriotic excitement over the mobilisation of every- 
thing and everyone—including presumably the octo- 
genarians and the little children not yet in their teens 
—have not thought out the time and labour difficulties 
of their proposal; and proposals, no matter how well- 
meaning and patriotic, which are not marked by any 
cool, collected thought, had better as a rule be left 
unproposed—certainly in the midst of a war. What 
we do want is a simple, easily-understood measure of 
obligatory military service for all men between the ages 
of, say, nineteen and thirty-eight, and a wise use by 
our Minister of Munitions of his powers under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. These things, when 
brought in and carried through, will solve all manner 
of difficulties in the workshop and in the field which at 
present oppress the nation. It simply must be done, 
and no amount of writing and agonised protests can 
stop it if we are to come alive out of this mighty 
struggle. 


When the Saturpay Review set out early last 
autumn to press for the first of these supremely neces- 
sary steps it met with cold looks and words and often 
angry looks and words from many quarters. None of the 
papers, not a single one, was of its mind; or, at any 
rate, not a single one supported it openly. This went on 
for months. Now what a change! People and papers in 
all directions are rushing in to proclaim that the war 
cannot be won without it. It is quite true, and it is 
quite right that this truth should be widely stated and 
acknowledged. But we cannot help wishing that some 
of our very enthusiastic friends to-day had been a little 
less reserved and cool seven or eight months ago— 
even six, five, or four months ago. Enthusiasm is 
very valuable; but a little foresight is still more so in 
most affairs of life, public and private alike. 


Mr. Lloyd George has started as Minister for Muni- 
tions with a frank and fearless speech on the present 
position and the needs of the immediate future. The 
truth has never been so bravely faced in the speech 
of a Minister of the Crown. Mr. Lloyd George began 
with the news from Przemysl—a severe set-back for 
our Russian Ally, and a success, a great success, for 
the German armies. This success was achieved by 
sheer weight of science and metal. Mr. Lloyd George 
is right in saying that, had we to-day the superb equip- 
ment of the German armies before Przemysl, we 
should be within view of driving the Germans out of 
Belgium and breaking their frontiers. The scientific 
efforts of Germany through the late winter have enabled 
them to fire away 700,000 shells in a single battle. 
The German armies have literally blown their way 
through the enemy, in spite of the dauntless valour 
and good leading of their opponents. We are glad 
Mr. Lloyd George found time in the heat of his per- 
sonal mission to find for the brave Russian soldier the 
eloquent phrase: ‘‘ There arose out of the shattered 
earth legions of dauntless men ’’. 


Mr. Lloyd George dealt ably with the case for com- 
pulsion. His contentions, roughly, were four: (1) 
Compulsion is necessary to deal with the one unreason- 
able man who may impede the work of ninety-nine for 
whom compulsion is not necessary; (2) compulsion is 
necessary when there is no time for argument and 
persuasion ; (3) compulsion means equality of sacrifice, 
a just and scientific distribution of service; (4) compul- 
sion is so far from being inconsistent with democracy 
that it has frequently been its strongest safeguard. 
These arguments have been urged and considered for 
eight months past in the Saturpay Review! We now 


hear them from a Minister, who tells us frankly that 
compulsory military service runs against the personal 
** Pray’, said Mr. Lloyd 


grain of his disposition. 


George, ‘‘ don’t talk about it {compulsory milj 
service) as if it were anti-democratic. We won ang 
saved our liberties in this land on more than one ogg, 
sion by compulsory service, and two of the greatey 
countries of Europe to-day—France and Italy (cheers 
—are defending their national existence and liberties by 
means of compulsory service. It has been the greates 
weapon in the hands of democracy many a time for th 
winning and preservation of freedom 


We do not agree with Mr. Lloyd George that com. 
pulsory military service is better postponed. But he 
has admitted the principle that the service of even 
citizen belongs at this time to the State; and he js 
clearly bent on using his powers of compulsion 4s 
Minister of Munitions under the Defence of the Realm 
Act. He agrees that it is unthinkable that men who 
feed the guns at home should escape the discipline of 
war to which the men who work the guns in the fied 
are liable. ‘‘ Greater subordination in Labour to the 
direction and control of the State’’ is clearly neces. 
sary, and it is provided in the powers which Mr. Lloyd 
George is granted by the constitution of his office. 


This was made clear in the House of Commons on 
Thursday. The Minister of Munitions will have at his 
command the powers under the Defence of the Realm 
Act hitherto belonging only to the Admiralty and Army 
Council. These powers will help him immensely in his 
work of organisation. The country is fully agreed 
that these powers should be used; and we trust no 
word of protest will be heard in the House. This is 
no time for any of that babbling pedantry which marred 
the passage of the Bill for releasing Ministers from the 
necessity of re-election on Thursday. 


Mr. Henderson’s speech at Bishop Auckland last 
Saturday was a frank and full explanation of his 
motives in joining the Coalition. ‘‘ He readily admitted 
that it was against the constitution of the party, but 
the constitution was made for normal conditions, and 
when it was in process of formation there were only 
a few, if any, in the Labour movement who dreamed 
that the nation and Empire would find themselves in 
the throes of the most terrible war the world had ever 
known.’’ This is the right way to regard the rules 
and formalities which dictate our politics in time of 
peace. Mr. Henderson ended with an admirable 
appeal to the trade unions to allow ‘‘ the greatest lati- 
tude ’’ to their members at this time. His duty in the 
new Government is defined by his promise to minimise 
any friction or discontent which may arise during the 
coming organisation of labour. 


The news from Przemysl will not dismay those who 
have truly measured the difficulties of the Russian 
task. It illustrates yet again the terrible force of the 
German recoil and counter-swing from any pressure of 
the Russian armies which has become really formid- 
able. The strength of this last German counter of 
fensive is greater than any as yet launched at the 
Russian armies; and it is greater in proportion as 
the late Russian advance by way of Przemys! towards 
Hungary was a more serious menace to the integrity 
of the German defence than any yet delivered. The 
news from Przemysl is extremely serious news; but 
it is serious in the sense that all news from the seat 
of war is serious. It tends to make clear to the people 
of Great Britain what has long been clear to all close 
observers—the gravity of the task we have set oul 
selves in the enterprise—an enterprise which will be 
seen triumphantly to an end—of breaking the powef 
of Germany. 


We must receive this news from Przemysl as the 
foundation of a healthy faith in the future—a faith not 
buttressed by illusion, but deliberately formed from 4 
knowledge of the task in front of us. It means that 
victory will not come easily or quickly. This was 
always clear to those who cared, or were able, 
look. It was clear to Lord Kitchener, who was plat 
ning war on a grand and terrible scale at a time when 
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the majority of his countrymen were wondering | playing this part of the game on as large a scale as it 


whether the war would last six months or twelve. 


There are signs that it is at last clear to the whole | 


nation. Though the news from Przemysl is grave, 
hope enters very obviously between the lines. We 
know that, once the awful pressure in the East is re- 
lieved, the Russians can again sweep beyond Przemysl 
as they swept before. We know that it is the part of 
the Western Allies of Russia to relieve that pressure. 
The interdependence of the two theatres is now under- 
stood, even by those who once believed that Russia 
could win the war without any very desperate or supreme 
effort being required of us. The ebb and flow of the 
fighting round Przemysl has made it plain in these last 
months that our own supreme effort is necessary for 
final victory. 


The French press most gallantly forward in the 
“Labyrinth ’’, and at Souchez, making the brave best 
of the present preoccupation of the German armies in 
the Eastern theatre. The fighting continues at the 
points of contact between the Allied forces, and the 
British have again been fiercely engaged near Zonne- 
beke. Meantime the nature of the operations in the 
Dardanelles is clearly illustrated this week in a simi- 
larity between the communications from Gallipoli and 
from Flanders. Already we hear of trenches taken 
and retaken, of saps and counter-attacks—the same 
close, dogged and persistent work with which our sol- 
diers in Flanders are now so familiar. 


The fighting becomes more serious on the Italian 
frontier, though it is as yet too early to regard any of 
the operations as more than preliminary and tentative. 
The Italians are over the Isonzo and have reduced 
Luserna fort in the southern Trentino—a strong posi- 
tion which in the days before the Great War would 
have been regarded as a serious obstacle. There have 
been some comments in the German Press this week 
as to the possible results of carrying the war over the 
Italian frontier; but at present this probability seems 
remote. The German Press grieves in advance to 
think of the damage to masterpieces of Italian art 
which may ensue. This damage is solemnly laid at 
the door of Italian perfidy. We trust that the foul 
threats implied in these suggestions will never be 
practicable. That Italy may hold her frontiers inviolate 
is the prayer of every civilised nation in the world. 


The Zeppelins have reached at last the edges of 
be repeated or that the war upon non-combatants will 


not be carried further yet by the German war staff. 
These first appearances of the Zeppelins in ones and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


can. The enemy would sacrifice much to do in London 
only a small portion of what he has already done in 


Belgium. 


The speech of Signor Salandra, delivered from the 
Capitol of Rome, is a fine and passionate utterance, 
completely true to the feeling of Italy. Italy’s motive 
for war—and the justification of the war as necessary, 
right, and consistent with Italy’s position and policy 
in Europe—had already been argued before the Italian 
Parliament and people. It remained for Signor 
Salandra to express, on behalf of his country, its pride 
and hope in the coming struggle. It was well that 
such a speech—“‘ barbarism is more difficult for us who 
have twenty centuries behind us more than they have 
”*—-should have been spoken from the Capitol of 

ome. 


The first point that strikes one as to the answer of 
the German Government to the American Note con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ is its incivility. President 
Wilson laid down certain principles and rules, which 
he asserted as essential to the conduct of war by sea. 
He insisted on the ‘‘ practical impossibility of employ- 
ing submarines in the destruction of commerce with- 


_ out disregarding those rules of fairness, justice and 


humanity which all modern opinion regards as impera- 
tive’’. President Wilson, in fact, ruled out in advance 
the German plea of ‘‘ necessity” already urged by the 
German apologists. The Germans have argued that it 
is impossible to be humane in submarine warfare 
because the submarine by warning or delay put herself 


in peril. President Wilson set forth as his conclusion 
_ from this the “‘ practical impossibility ” of using the 


twos cannot be looked on as more than reconnais- _ 
Sances or experiments, and we are sure the Press and | 


the public will support the Admiralty in its policy of 
strict reticence. The Admiralty does not under-rate the 
power of the Zeppelin to inflict damage and destroy 
life, and the public must follow the Admiralty in this. 
Whatever the Zeppelins may do, their activity will, of 
course, be a minor and quite: indecisive part of the 
war. But we have to remember that Germany is not 
fighting simply the armies of her enemies in the field. 
She is fighting to terrify and to injure, to inflict de- 
struction and to spread dismay. This fact has to be 
recognised by the public as surely and coolly as it was 
recognised in the inquest proceedings this week. The 
inquest recorded that one man, two children and one 
woman were killed by bombs from an airship. No 
time need at this stage of the war be wasted in excla- 
mation. The killing and maiming of non-combatants 
is for the German raiders a military objective. 


We must not forget this for a moment in estimating | 
the prospect and probability of yet more serious in- | 


Vasions from the air. 
civilised manner the Zeppelin enterprise might not be 
garded as worth ensuing. But we are dealing with 
a Power which reckons murder and incendiarism as 
Mportant parts of the game of war, and it is not 
likely that Germany will forego the possibility of 


For a nation fighting in a | 


_ rately uncivil to President Wilson. 


submarine to destroy the enemy’s commerce. 


This argument is not met in the German answer. 
President Wilson’s contention is simply put aside as 


_ though it were too absurd for serious consideration. 


It has not occurred to the German Government that a 
method of warfare which helps to weaken or embarrass 
the enemy should be given up for reasons of humanity ; 
for ‘‘ necessity” overrules all such special pleading. 
The submarine must be allowed to murder neutrals and 
civilians wholesale because if she gave neutrals and 
civilians time to escape she could not be effectively 
used at all. The argument is unanswerable once we 
have made up our minds that any methods, however 
foul, are justified if only they are successful. We 


London. We can hardly expect that the visit will not | cannot suppose that Herr Jagow intends to be delibe- 


It simply has not 
occurred to him that President Wilson’s argument—an 


‘argument that implies sacrificing effectiveness to 


‘* fairness, justice and humanity ’’—is seriously in- 
tended. Therefore it is ignored; and all the old 
German arguments are renewed—arguments which are 
inconsistent with the principles according to which 
President Wilson has demanded that the negotiations 


shall proceed. 


The rest of the document is impudent and foolish 
lying. It is urged that the “ Lusitania ’’ was an aux- 
iliary cruiser carrying guns; that it had Canadian 
troops and ammunition on board; that the explosion 
which caused the loss of American lives was due to the 
presence of this ammunition ; that the murders lie at 
the door of the Cunard Company, which should not 
have allowed civilian passengers to sail in a boat 
which was engaging in operations of war. These 
inventions will not improve the relations of America 
and Germany. America has always most correctly in- 
sisted on the neutral character of the Cunard vessels, 
allowing no armament or munitions, still less troops, 
to be carried on board. If the German contentions 
were correct the United States would have interned the 
‘“‘ Lusitania’. We wait with interest the answer. of 
President Wilson. American opinion has perceptibly 


hardened against Germany directly owing to this 


amazing note. The German diplomatists have shown 


themselves completely indifferent to President Wilson’s 
representations and arguments. 
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LBADING ARTICLES. 
THE PATRIOT’S: DUTY TO-DAY. 


HE Government has been completed during the 
past week, and there is not the faintest doubt 
as to the plain duty of every patriotic man to-day—he 
must give it, to the best of his power, an entire, 
ungrudging support. There can be absolutely no 
excuse among men of honour and of judgment for 
another course to-day; and any attempt at this stage 
to harass the new Ministry with criticism, or to dis- 
parage its composition, or to proclaim doubts as to 
its prospects of holding together and of prosecuting 
the war with vigour, will lay the critic open to a grave 
suspicion of downright disloyalty. To attempt to 
damage the Ministry to-day is anarchic, for so far as 
any of us knows there is nothing else to take its place 
effectively if it is wrecked by divided counsel or hos- 
tility from without. A wholly Liberal or Radical 
Government, backed by a benevolent neutrality on the 
part of the Opposition, has been tried and has failed : 
a wholly Conservative Government is out of the ques- 
tion, no matter how great its ability and war vigour 
might be, for it would be in a minority in the House 
of Commons and therefore powerless to carry through 
the pre-eminent policy of National Service which is now 
so vital: whilst there is no third way of carry- 
ing on concerning which we know anything at all. 
A dictatorship has been talked about; but people who 
talk of it have but a vague notion what they exactly 
mean by it, and they have no notion whatever who 
would have to be appointed, or have to appoint him- 
self, the dictator. All we do know is that it would be 
a startling leap, or fall, in the dark, from which British 
sentiment recoils. So that our security indisputably 
lies in accepting thankfully the new Government and in 
strengthening it by loyal support all round. 


There have been many people, the bulk of the Liberal | 


and Radical Party and a considerable section of the | and act on it will rouse deep resentment against them- 


Opposition, who have taken this line—namely, that 
the country should give whole-hearted and unquestion- 
ing support to the Government—all through; whilst, 
at the outbreak of the war and for some little time 
after, this virtually was the attitude of the whole 
country. 


at large. 


_ of criticism or opposition. 


restraint, for a time at least, as it was when war broke 


It remained the general attitude till the | 


perilous adventure of the last Government over the | 


Home Rule and Disestablishment Bills, when the 
country was only saved from ruin by the: wise 


and even after that incident the Government—though 


the whale, the | past week, though the newspapers are by no means 


voted support of the country. But the arrangement, 
absurdly unsuited to war, could not continue to work 
well, and latterly it grew simply impossible. The 
Ministry largely forfeited confidence through its 
internal disagreements : for example, through the dis- 


dictions between sections of the Ministry and their 
party supporters over the drink question—and through 
the mad proposals for reckless legislation clamoured 
for by thoughtless, excited people on both sides—which 


| the only sinners. 


: aie | Ministry as a whole. 
and and Go; regret that several London newspapers—of both sides 


i | 
agreement at the Admiralty; through the flat contra- | fond of the tu quogue. . And so it goes on, and use 


| 


| ment. 


ended in confusion and withdrawal; and through simi- | 


lar disagreements and ridiculous contradictions over 
the munitions question. Besides, it forfeited confi- 
dence through the belief gaining ground everywhere— 
irrespective of party—that it had lost grip, that it was 
no longer capable of carrying on the war with full 
vigour and determination. Lord Lansdowne, we hold, 
was right when he said at the Carlton meeting that 
he and his colleagues felt that the invitation to join in 
a re-arranged Ministry came really from the country 


| 
| 


We do not think that thoughtful and ip. 
formed Liberals in their hearts would say him ‘nay to 
that. 

Criticism therefore for some weeks or months before 
the change took effect was quite right, and has been 
amply justified by the event. Had we all remained 
passive during these months, as the Ministerialist Party 
and a sprinkling of the less informed Opposition loudly 
demanded in the papers that we should do, we should 
have served no good end whatever; and it is very 
likely that, if criticism had been—after the preliminary 
stages of the war, when it was undoubtedly necessary 
to refrain from criticism—more general and at times 
sharper, the country would have benefited ; ten months 
of party Government accompanied by ‘‘ a party truce” 
was too long an experiment with the country engaged 
in a life and death struggle. We might, with advan. 
tage, have had the change in Government two or 
three months ago; and had opposition been more 
earnest and general we probably should have made it 
then. 

Thus all talk about a Ministry being treacherously 
or factiously broken whilst it was doing the nation’s 
work with entire efficiency may be dismissed as 
thoughtless and uninformed. The Government had, 
in truth, seen its best day. It was debilitated when 
at length the change came. It must without some 
change have become ere long a spent force; and the 
‘* Daily News’ had the candour and common sense 
to admit that the newcomers might bring greater de- 
cision, stronger will-power to the Government.* 

The change in the form of the Government necessi- 
tates unquestionably a changed attitude in the matter 
It is just as essential that 
hold itself in severe 


drastic criticism should now 


out last August; and we are convinced that those 
persons and papers that do not speedily recognise this 


selves throughout the country. They will be regarded 
as would-be wreckers, and branded not by party hacks 
nor party enthusiasts, but indifferently by both sides, 
and by those who are altogether detached from party, 
as unpatriotic. 

One way of damaging the new Government is by 
nagging at and pinpricking this member of it and 
that member of it, whilst affecting to be loyal to the 
We call it a paltry way; and 


—have been engaged in this amusement during the 


‘‘ What right has your wretched 
Mr. Jones to be in the Government? ’’ jeers one of 
them. ‘‘ Why should that miserable Mr. Brown of 
yours be in the Government?’’ snarls an opponent 


sternly checked it will go on, or will be constantly 
breaking out into disputes, which will spread to the 
rank and file on both sides and kill the Govern 
Is it necessary if Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Lansdowne are content with the presence of the 
wretched Liberal Mr. Jones in the Government—and 
if the Prime Minister chooses to include in his Ministry 
both the wretched Liberal Mr. Jones and the miserable 
Tory Mr. Brown—that some newspapers, following 
nominally their leaders, should roundly abuse Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Brown and demand their extrusion 
from the Government? What if Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Mr. Bonar Law took it into theif 


*** Daily News” leading article of May 26 1915. 
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heads—for want of something better to do—to call 
for the crucifixion of Mr. Smith, who is on the staff 
of a wretched Tory organ, and of Mr. Robinson, who 
is on the staff of a miserable Liberal organ? They 
would be told, reasonably enough, to mind their own 
business. Is it unreasonable that the mischief-makers 
on the London Press, who seem bent on stirring up 
ill-blood, and so disparaging the new Government, 
should also be told to mind their own business? 

In worrying the new Government and assailing 
particular members a portion of the Press is going 
much too far. It is doing its vocation generally a 
very bad turn. We hope all the patriotic and more 
responsible—and, it must be added, all the more 
common-sensible—journals will make a stand against 
this senseless and ignoble campaign by pinprick which 
has been going forward in London during the last 
week or so. Moreover, if the public thoroughly wakes 
to the evil, the Press generally will suffer severe 
penalties. The freedom of the Press is quite likely 
to be clipped by the public in a passion. The mischief- 
makers had better be warned in time. Unmistakably 
there is a feeling of resentment—vague perhaps as 
yet, but likely to grow sharp and defined—rising up 
against the power of the Press; there is a growing 
feeling that it should be reined in and bridled; and if 
that resentment breaks out in a strong form presently 
the papers may suddenly discover that they have 
scarcely more friends than had the aliens lately at large 
in London. 

It is time to stop at once all this foolish and 
dangerous snapping and snarling and irresponsible and 
totally useless girding at the new Government; and to 
give Ministers a fair trial of a few months. They need 
it: they have a very hard task. We fully recognise the 
immense difficulty of a Coalition, in this case accentu- 
ated by the question of National Service. It is. play- 
ing the game of Germany to make mischief now. It 
is disgusting, if not discouraging, our devoted sailors 
and soldiers, and it contrasts disgracefully with the 
united front which our Allies, France, Russia, and 
Italy, are showing the enemy. We must close up to a 
man and support the new national Government, which 
includes some of the most practised political ability in 
the country. 


THE BLACK RECORD OF GERMANY. 


Sh true character of Germany’s disgrace lies in 
the paradox that a people which professes to 
find in war an inspiration, which proclaims itself as 
glorying in the calling of arms, and as endeavouring to 
make of war a national purging and cleansing—that 
this people should in less than twelve months have 
inspired the whole world with a passionate loathing of 
armed strife. Whatever there was in war—even in war 
of the miscalled ages of barbarism—which raised it 
higher than mere brutal bloodletting has in less than 
twelve months been almost eliminated from its practice. 
Germany entered into war as a great military Power 
whose fame in history would have to depend utterly on 
its military virtue—on the honour, manliness and 
chivalry it brought into the conception of war. Ger- 
many had ostentatiously cultivated war as an ideal, 
proclaimed it as a moral necessity, as a_ spiritual 
Katharsis. She had sacrificed much to this idea. She 
had crushed out individual diversity and softness, 
geniality, humour and freedom. She came before the 
world as an example of whatever virtue there might be 
in the creed of military efficiency, discipline, organisa- 
tion and the subordination of the individual to the 
State. Germany set deliberately out to prove that 
war could be justified of itself as a splendid school of 
Patriotism and valour. It is Germany’s indelible 


-under which Europe is living to-day. 


infamy and disgrace that she has been false not alone 
to the civilisation of Europe, which has not accepted 
her premises, but also to the ‘* Kultur ’’ which she her- 
self professed. Germany, which should have stood up 
as the ideal military nation, has brought shame upon the 
profession of arms. Germany, bound to the virtues of © 
a soldier by her own code, has spotted without remedy 
the soldier’s honour. 

Now that Great Britain is entering upon a new stage 
of the war with an added sense of its significance it is 
well to emphasise the real nature of the peril with 
which Germany is threatening the nations of Europe. 
The Allies have not only to meet the armies of Germany 
with armies of their own. They have not only to fight 
a military organisation prosecuting the great game of 
war as a contest of courage and skill and national 
spirit. They have also to fight a people and an idea . 
whose advance implies the ruin of everything which 
Europe has achieved in politics and art and in the uplift- 
ing of war itself. We, are dealing with an enemy 
which, in its own phrase, wars on the “‘ total spiritual 
resources ’’ of its opponents. It deliberately sets out 
to defile and to destroy, to torture, mutilate and to 
terrify. It refuses to respect even the laws which 
soldiers have made for the protection and honour of 
their own profession. Barbarous armies have fre- 
quently in history let loose the filthiness and horror of 
war upon conquered cities. But even barbarous armies © 
have only vely rarely neglected to fight according to 
the military freemasonry of their own time and way. 
It has been left for modern Germany to illustrate on a 
vast scale the twin disgrace of (a) warring upon non- 
combatant women and children and (b) warring with- 
out regard to the rules of war as understood by honour- 
able soldiers in the practice of their own profession. 

It is not necessary to re-examine the evidence as to 
these things. It is accessible to all—sifted, proved, 
corroborated, the times, places and conditions all known 
and established. The British public now knows 
exactly how and when and where the German armies 
hacked and burned their way through Belgium ; how 
men were shot down with nothing in their hands; how 
unarmed civilians were driven forward to receive the 
enemy's fire; how women were tortured and dis- 
honoured ; how the soldiers of Germany murdered and 
thieved and made war irremediably vile in Belgium, 
and, as now we know officially from Professor Morgan, 
in Northern France. These things were done, not by 
accident or indiscipline, but of set policy. The incen- 
diaries in Belgium were scientifically equipped. The 
massacres were organised. The war on women was 
encouraged by German officers holding the Emperor’s 
commission. Moreover, the conduct of the Germans 
in Belgium has had its brutal analogy upon the sea in 
the war on unarmed passenger ships and in the shelling 
of seaside watering places. 

Even more astonishing than this war upon non- 
combatants, which morally degrades the soldier, is that 
other series of crimes against the laws of war which 
degrades the soldier technically. These other offences 
are not morally worse than murder and rape, but they 
are more surprising in an army which professes to 
honour the soldier and to claim for him a superiority 
to the rights and phrases of peace. They have from 
the first been systematically recommended and encou- 
raged by the German war-staff. Prisoners of war and 
wounded soldiers have been shot. The red cross has 
been deliberately impeded and attacked. The white 
flag has been abused ; and finally the German armies 
have suddenly employed against their enemies a 
weapon of war which civilised combatants had mutually 
agreed to discard as inflicting a suffering out of all 
proportion to its effectiveness. 

An enemy such as this is a menace to the world. 
The offences of Germany put the present war out of 
the category of a trial of skill or ambition, a conflict 
of interest or national aspiration, which might well be 
terminated by compromise or agreement. There can 
be no compromise with Germany—only a bitter war 


aged until a complete victory strikes down the threat 
Peace with 
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honour for Europe must mean a peace which leaves 
nothing to the honour or discretion of Germany. Ger- 
many has not only driven out peace with war, but has 
also stripped war of everything which raises it above 
the fighting of beasts, making of war a thing so mean 
and foul that Europe cannot come to terms with and 
leave her while there remains in her the power or the 
will to fight. , 
The striking down of the strong and evil power of 
Germany will be a heavy task. Germany will spare 
no horror in her power to inflict. In the field the 
Allies will have to meet German methods and weapons 
with suitable reprisals. We have to preserve our 
soldiers from torture and defeat by every means in our 
power. War will be made thereby more horrible, and 
may well come to be furiously hated by the whole 
world. The conduct of the war, so far as the actual 
fighting is concerned, is bound to become more deadly 
and cruel, for it is in the power of Germany to choose 
the weapons. All that the Allies can do to save some 
honour for the soldier’s name will assuredly be done. 
We have naturally refused to take any reprisals upon 
German prisoners. We shall continue to respect all 
the laws of war as to wounded men and non-com- 
batants. Weare confident that when the Allied Armies 
penetrate within the enemy’s frontier they will remem- 
ber the record of Germany in Belgium only as a warn- 
ing to themselves that they are fighting to make these 
things impossible in future wars. But we must never- 
theless be prepared to see the war become more terrible 
as time goes on, and Great Britain must herself be 
ready to face all possible consequences before the end is 
in view. Germany will use any weapon, however vile, 
and will take any step, however hazardous and, in a 
military sense, however indecisive, if thereby she can 
inflict loss and suffering upon the enemy. The various 
reconnaissances and experiments of the German war- 
staff With the Zeppelin is an illustration of this. We 
must expect that the Zeppelins will come yet in greater 
force, and they will come with the avowed object of 
making war not on the armies of Great Britain but on 
the British civilian population. The Zeppelin opera- 
tions are simply a part of the grand campaign of terror 
and havoc, and of the war on women. Should a 
German landing be effected in Great Britain its inten- 
tion would not be long in doubt. It might not hope 
to do much significant military damage. It might not 
hope to effect a retreat from the country. But it would 
certainly hope to carry on successfully for a time the 
kind of warfare we have watched at Aerschot and 
Bailleul, the kind of warfare of which we have experi- 
enced the merest beginnings at Scarborough or South- 
end or this week in London itself. The object would 
be to inspire disorganising panic and terror in the 
country by destruction and defilement ; and we may be 
sure that the men who came here to do that work 
would be well chosen. 

These things can be averted from ourselves and 
blotted from the book of things possible or lawful in 
future wars in one way, and in only one effective way. 
Germany has to be made to realise her mistake, to be 
made to understand the position she holds to-day in the 
opinion of the world. The Allies are fighting to kill 
outright a bestial view of war which threatens to put 
an end to civilisation as they have learned to under- 
stand it. So long as that view continues to be held 
and prosperously asserted by the German military 
leaders and organisers, Europe can with honour or 
security have no peace. 


THE ULTIMATE VICTORY. 


HAT is the real lesson to be learned from the 

news this week concerning Przemysl? Prze- 

mysl, in the tenth month of war, has felt the full 
force of German military power—a power which seems 
to have gathered might rather than lost it since first 
it was thrown into the field. The lesson we draw 
from this hard fact will depend entirely on how we 
have hitherto viewed the war. If we have viewed 
it as an easy and inevitable progress to victory we 


hand, we have truly measured the cost of victory, the 
news from Przemysl should have less power to shake 
our general and wide view of the war. Those whog 
hopes of victory—whose belief in ultimate success 
—are reasonably founded have allowed for events such 
as this heavy reverse of the Russian armies in Galicia, 
They have always hoped for success—success at the 
cost of effort and sacrifice, success at the end of q 
necessary period of strain, chequered with failures, 
They never expected success to be easy. Expectation of 
an €asy success was not true hopefulness at all. [t 
was a blind ignorance and levity out of which many 
observers are only just emerging into a true and 
reasonable faith. 

How should good citizenship behave when it js 
hurried from ordinary affairs into a tremendous war? 
And when the war in its final results will bring anni- 
hilation to one side and long impoverishment to the 
other, what principles ought to direct those talkers 
and writers whose duty it is to educate public opinion? 

In ten months the country has passed through a 
spiritual revolution. It has begun to take the measure 
of our task and of our enemy, and opinions which 
seemed “‘ patriotic’ a year ago have been outgrown; 
they belong to a foolish time of make-believe, when 
the only vital thing in politics—the German menace 
—was the very thing that few studied with care, 
Not so long ago it was “‘ patriotic’ to believe that 


the German armies would be defeated in a few months: 
that the war would be a rapid and easy progress 
from victory to victory; that there was no urgent 
call upon every individual man and woman for effort 
and sacrifice. This monstrous folly has begun at last 
to pass away. 

Of the ultimate victory we have never for a moment 
doubted. To believe that the Allies must in the end 
beat down the brutal might of Germany is a very 
different matter from thinking that this could be done 
without real effort. Indeed, no reasonable hope of 
victory could be formed till the gravity of our task 
had been measured; till the light talk of victory, based 
on miscalculation and ignorance of Germany’s strength 
and fortitude, had been silenced by events. The 
SaTuRDAY REviEw has consistently worked towards a 
reasonable optimism, never disguising that victory 
must be won at a price which every citizen must agree 
to share. Belgium will be retrieved from the cruel 
hold of the German armies, and the last blows of 
Germany upon the staunch Russian battalions in the 
East should in time give way to the advance of the 
gathered might of our Ally. The country hopes for this 
to-day in a better sense than it could hope for it when it 
lightly discussed the chances of a six months’ war and 
daily expected to hear of starvation, riot and revolu- 
tion in Berlin. It now knows how strong is the enemy, 
how remote the possibility of any sudden collapse. It 
begins heavily to discount all paper victories and to 
see the war in a right perspective. 

It is to be regretted that the country could not at 
once be made to measure the war truly. But this 
could hardly be expected. It had no means of know- 
ing how to measure the problems of war. It had no 
war sense at all. War was a strictly professional 
and expert affair, not the national interest of every 
man as in Russia or France, where the realisation was 
immediate of how stern a struggle was toward. But 
now, in spite of many of its teachers, the public is 
learning the scale of the war ; and now it is in a position 
to understand the fundamental optimism which lay 
beneath the efforts of the more reasonable prophets and 
experts to impress upon it the seriousness of the 
struggle. We can insist more clearly now upon an 
ultimate victory. 

This victory implies that the Germans will be 
cleared from the soil of France and Belgium and 
Poland, shut up within their frontiers, and compelled 
to accept terms which will bring security to the Allied 
Powers from further threat or malice. That this will 
eventually be done we believe. These hopes for the 


issue of the war are not destroyed by the very bad news 
from Przemysl, for they have always reckoned with 


shall be discouraged and disturbed. If, on the other 


They would remain 


German success up to a point. 
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undestroyed under more shocks than the late reverse in 
Russia. Such reverses were inevitable. 

The courage that sees unpleasant facts as they 
are, clearly and without dismay, has been more alert 
since the National Government was formed. Even 
those who took pride in themselves as ‘‘ cheery opti- 
mists ’’ now begin to write and talk like those reason- 
able observers who have been as truthful as the daily 
casualties and as undismayed as the wounded. At last 
many of the ‘‘ cheery optimists ’’ understand that true 
optimism is not a disposition to regard black as white, 
or sickness as health, or thunderstorms as warm har- 
vest weather; it is a courage that smiles after taking 
reassured and truthful views of difficulties and dangers. 
Better by far to over-estimate the perils ahead than 
to circulate wild hopes about the war which encour- 
age indifference and disorganisation. War demands 
thoroughness in all things and finds no useful work 
for ‘‘ cheery ’’ optimism. There is a military ‘‘ expert ”’ 
who still tells his readers that Germany is near 
to her breaking-point. What good does he hope to 
do? Soldiers from the trenches never confirm his 
opinions, and first-hand evidence from neutral sources 
gives pictures of Germany’s condition that foretell a 
long and tough campaign. This evidence is accepted 
to-day by intelligent men; and let no one forget that 
Germany’s reserves of strength are unknown to the 
Allies because the number of her population is uncer- 
tain; we know only what it is said to be, and Ger- 
many, whose long preparations for this war were so 
thorough, would not aid her foes by advertising the 
correct figures in her last census. The Allies are 
aware of these things. They have a determination to 
win, fortified by a frank recognition of all facts. 

There has lately been a very real improvement 
in English public opinion. Civilians have begun to 
ask themselves whether this or that thing in their 
attitude towards the war has a good or a bad effect on 
our Allies and on British soldiers at the Front. This 
common sense has courage and good citizenship: it is 
optimism of the right sort. To be just to our soldiers 
and grateful to our Allies we must be obviously 
thorough as a nation in all our thoughts and acts. To 
shoot a nerve-broken soldier who deserts, while allow- 
ing strikers at home to go unpunished, is such bad 
citizenship that all the world condemns it as injustice. 
To-day, obviously, rebellion against the common weal 
in civil life is every whit as harmful as desertion from 
an army in the field. Mr. Lloyd George has done well 
this week to insist upon this truth. He speaks here 
for the nation. 


ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR. 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT. | 

 tegeesad from the war itself, the most interesting 
question to-day is, what will England be like 

when the war is over? Shall we sink back again into 
the worst excesses of party politics, the Cabinet 
despotism tempered by the criticism of clubs, the living 
in grooves instead of in trenches? Will the political 
world once more be divided into hand-to-mouth 
optimists who are “‘ in’’ and distracted pessimists who 
are ‘‘out’’? When the colossal struggle began and 
the peoples cast off the sins that so easily beset them, 
Russian gave up his vodka, the Frenchman 

la femme, and the Englishman his party politics. We 
have learned already that there are more things to be 
given up, and further that mere negative virtue is not 
enough, but that positive effort and the long travail of 
Preparation are required when strong men are at work 
with the hammers of Thor in their hands. We some- 
times say to one another that England has been trans- 
formed, but the most confident of our social psycholo- 
gists is bound to admit that it does not yet appear what 
we shall be when the great effort is over and the years 
of peace and heavy debt and depleted capital return. 
One of the romances of war-time is the wizard Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who can borrow like an 
Omnipotent Micawber, and meet every crisis with an 
Mspired moratorium. But there comes an end to him, 


XUM 


and only blind leaders of the blind will fail to foresee 
the very critical and hazardous problems we shall have 
to face when the war is over. It is quite possible 
that the sweets of office will really be for once as 
bitter as those who possess them, and cling to them, 
always profess that they are. 
But when these new difficulties come, complicated as 
always by the overshadowing problem of a vast prole- 
tariate hovering on the brink of poverty, there will be 
a new England to meet them. It will be an England 
that has just overcome a gigantic difficulty, an England 
that has acted on the grand scale and learned to think 
imperially, in the sense that it will believe that great 
things may be accomplished by great effort. The war 
has taught us that the national life, our very existence 
as freemen, can only be preserved, when challenged, 
by the labour and sacrifice of every class, and justice 
demands that we should acknowledge that each class in 
England has responded to the call. It is true that there 
are shirkers in each class, strikers and idlers 

the labourers, engrossers and forestallers among capi- 
talists, with whom the medieval State would have made 
short shrift; but whether we consider enlistment or 
labour the majority in each class has a good record. 
Let us remember how great a strain high pressure and 
constant overtime mean for the man employed in 
arsenal or factory, and the splendid work which has 
been done, for example, by the railwaymen of the goods 
services. Hampered by the inevitable overlapping and 
chaos which the voluntary principle involves in all 
departments, the people have none the less shown that 
among the best of them “‘ the sirocco of democracy ”’ 
has by no means ‘‘ withered the spirit of sacrifice ’’. 
In considering the epoch that has just ended and specu- 
lating on the world that will be, there is no better guide 
than Lord Esher’s recent volume of essays. He has 
devoted himself for years to the problems of defence 
which are so urgent now, and he has always been. dis- 
tinguished for that free play of intelligence which 
Matthew Arnold said was the chief lack of Englishmen. 
He knows men of all ranks, he is as eclectic as an 
Athenian, he prefers facts to the opiates of conventional 
illusion, and his mind is sensitive to 

‘* The prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come.”’ 

Discussing the voluntary principle, he lays his finger on 
one great fundamental weakness of the old England, 
the mixture of compulsion and voluntaryism which has 
prevented thoroughness in almost all our national 
organisation. What will the new England say to this 
old love of compromise? 

It will be a nation fresh from the triumph of the 
greatest collective effort in its history, and it may well 
argue that the triumphs of collectivism in war may be 
followed by equal triumphs of collectivism in peace. 
Will it remember that the triumph was won only by 
the labour and sacrifice of every class? Not by votes 
or strikes, not by caucus or oratory ; not by the victory 
of one section over another; but only by each rank in 
society recognising that it had special duties in the 
ordered life of the nation and falling in at its post. 
There will be a novel and pervasive force at work in the 
new England—the influence of the men, drawn from 
every class, in the first national army which England 
has known for many centuries. There will be a new 
deadly distinction, if not a new inequality—but not of 
class—between the men who have responded to the call, 
whether to arms or to labour, and the men who have 
shirked. Kitchener’s men, we may be certain, will not 
forget the magnitude of the task which had to be per- 
formed, nor the methods by which it was accomplished. 
They will have learned the virtue of discipline, the 
market-value of good leadership, the secret of courage 
in action which unveils so many mysteries. 

‘‘ There is no danger to the man who knows 

What life and death is: there’s not any law 

Exceeds his knowledge.”’ 
Kitchener’s Army has already been compared, in 
SATURDAY Raeeee, with Cromwell’s New Model, and 
it is well to remember that that disciplined force was a 


hotbed of ideas, and that it was ruthless in its treat- 
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ment of the politicians. We do not anticipate that 
Lord Kitchener or Sir John French will march down 
the floor of the House and order the bauble to be 
removed, but we do believe that the new army will 
purge our political life of many shams. 

The evils and weaknesses that the war has ex- 
posed in England are largely due to our some- 
times excessive worship of the voluntary principle 


—to our belief that the Englishman has the right | 


to do as he likes, without regard to the duties 
imposed on him as a member of the State. As 


Lord Esher puts it, ‘‘two of the many problems | 


awaiting solution by Britons all over the world are 
where and when the voluntary principle has failed, and 


whether ‘ voluntaryism’ is compatible with ‘demo- | 
cracy ’ in the functional activities of a modern State’’. | 
Voluntaryism produces chaos in organisation, and it 
enables the shirker to escape his task, and to expose | 


better men than himself to dangers and risks which 
might be avoided. When it is combined with equality 


in voting power it has the grotesque result that the — 


shirker and the worker have the same share in the 
control of the State. Will the new England be content 
with that? If a man deliberately refuses to obey the 
call of his country to arms or to labour at a time of 
crisis, is he to remait a fully enfranchised citizen with | 
privileges and rewards equal to those enjoyed by the 
man who has obeyed? -Let him be nithing, our Anglo- 
Saxon fathers would have said. Merit should be 
remembered and demerit should be punished when the © 
crisis is past. A democracy that has grown to full 
manhood by learning to bear arms will know the value | 
of order and degree, but it will demand that promotion 
shall be open to the man in the ranks and that promo- © 
tion shall be by merit. It will demand, too, that the 
man who does his work well shall not be stinted or | 
starved. The passion for cheapness will go by the | 
board, and the employer will have to make up his mind © 
that the standard of life and comfort must steadily be © 
raised and that he will have to pay higher waces. — 
Conservatism in the new England must become more | 
than a mere “‘fortification’’, a defence of vested 
interests; it must utilise the new values which the war | 
has given to the ideas of leadership and discipline, but | 
it must be prepared with a constructive scheme that 
shall develop the economic resources of the whole | 
Empire and shall insure, so far as is possible, a more 
equitable distribution of wealth. Above all, it must 
show courage enough to preach civic duty to each class, 
and to enforce compulsion wherever compulsion is the 
only preventive of chaos. 


= 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 44) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
ITALY IN THE WAR ARENA. 


HE sentiment of a people is perhaps the most | 
energetic element in national action. Masses of | 
men are aroused to effective action—other than spas- | 
modic—only by the sense of wrong done or of a right 
to be vindicated. Governments are careful to obtain 
for their contentions an aspect of right which will keep | 
their people at their backs. Italy has shaken off an | 
unnatural alliance and stepped into the arena to fight | 
alongside of the champions of right and honour. Upon | 
no better motive could she have unsheathed her sword | 
than one as expressed by Mr. Asquith: ‘‘ The Italian | 
people have always stood for freedom and the great 
ideals of humanity ”’. 

A Green book will shortly tell to the world the true 
history of the rending by Italy of her alliance with the | 
Teuton Powers. It will be found that, to her unfading 
honour, the foundation of this severance lies upon the 
unheeded protest against the infraction of the laws 
not only of guaranteed neutrality, but of the customary 
rules which govern the Christian code in the human 
race. With examples so patent of what may be ex- 
pected from a military bully, is it small wonder that a 
neighbour Power should be so blinded to its interest 
in the future as to hesitate to take the opportunity 


_ assured that its ruler will not allow diplomatic delicacy 


| it was not the Macedonian army which marched as 


| that we stood higher in the councils of Europe than 
_ when last our nation was committed to the experience 
_ of having but one guiding hand on sea and land. We 


_ wielded by our own Cromwell in old days and by King 


_ theatre with all the advantages of a study of modern war 


_ The oversea venture in Tripoli had more in it than the 


_ afforded by the refusal of its protests against breaches 
of faith and range itself on the side of Powers fight. 
ing for the overthrow of a Continental tyrant? ‘No 
_ “scrap of paper ’’ promise would be likely to tempt an 
honourable people to accept as a bribe from Germap 
_hands the surrender of territory after a war as the 
_ price of continued neutrality. Better far to conquer 
what is her due at the price of the blood of her sons 
than compound with the felon who has robbed anothe; 
neutral of all in the world save her honour. 
_The entry of Italy into the war arena has 4 
significance beyond that of the accession of arms to 
the Allies. The elimination of any neutral Power at 
_ the present stage of war operations must have an im. 
mense bearing upon the economic conditions in enemy 
States. As the channels whereby raw material for the 
manufacture of war munitions and for the entry of food 
products become narrowed, so the strain and stress on 
_ hostile armies and peoples proportionately increases. The 
Allies will profit much by the closing of a fresh medium 
_ of sustaining war to the Dual Alliance. The Navy of 
_ Italy will know well how to deal with the question of 
the blgckade of the Adriatic Sea, and we may feel 


to obstruct his action. 

It is well here to note a significant step that has been 
taken by our new Ally. The King of Italy commands 
both his Army and his Navy. He is henceforth for 
this war King in his own camp, as Wallenstein ex- 
pressed it, and also King on his own quarter-deck. 
Happy is the political constitution of a State which, 
when it is committed to the responsibilities of war, 
permits of the centralisation of authority for its direc- 
tion. Happy is the State when, in its throes with the 
foul fiend of war, it can automatically shed its hydra- 
like chiefs who threaten to pull the war machine to 
pieces for party or political purposes. Let the Great 
Master of War speak on this matter: ‘‘ It was not the 
Roman army that conquered Gaul, but Cesar; it was 
not the Carthaginian army which, at the gates of 
Rome, made the Eternal City tremble, but Hannibal; 


far as the Indus, but Alexander; it was not the Prus- 
sian army which defended Prussia for seven years 
against the three most powerful States of Europe, but 
Frederick’’. War is the supreme hour and oppor- 
tunity for the Dictator, and no country has had the 
occasion of learning that lesson more deeply than our 
own, for never in the pages of our history can we find 


can afford to wish King Victor Emmanuel all the suc- 
cess by land and water which fell to the arms so well 


Constantine in recent years. He embarks upon the war 


methods and with ample time to have perfected the 
machinery which should lead to victory. The experi- 
ence of a war but three years old will stand Italy in 
good stead, comparatively small as was that effort. 


object of the defeat of Turkey, for its primary signifi- 
cance was the prevention of intervention of a third 
Power, a Power which now aims at being the scourge 
of the world. Italy possesses in her Navy a powerful 
weapon of war, which she will know full well how to 
turn to advantage, especially so should oversea tasks 
be allotted to her forces. 

Our interests will, however, mainly centre towards 
the military situation on land and the entry of a new 
army of some 800,000 men into the arena. Whatever 
the strategic objective of its leader may be, he will do 
well in its inception to profit by the lessons of the last 
ten months. Wherever he elects to strike, let him 
strike hard and with full force. Behind his hammer- 
blows let a wedge follow him to secure what he has 
gained. Let the fight be on enemy territory. 

Italian aspirations tend somewhat to divert the eye 
of the strategist. The Trentino on the west and the 
district of Trieste on the east of Northern Italy are 
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120 miles apart. The topographical conditions of the | from the inaction in the Western theatre of her oppo- 


terrain of these provinces respectively present absolute 
extremes of diversity. The Trentino, a mountain- 
topped wedge driven into Northern Italy, is already an 
Austrian fortress, and, like a wall of circumvallation, 
|talian bastions cover the exits from the north that give 
on to the plains of Lombardy. We have learnt by an 
unparalleled experience the power of the defensive in 
modern war. If Austria purports to put up a fight in 
the Trentino the prospect of the repetition of a condi- 
tion of stalemate is before us in that region. Recent 
diplomatic disclosures have, however, suggested that 
a partial surrender of this province was under con- 
sideration as a sop to Italian war intent. The military 
situation may therefore be found not to be invulner- 
able. The kinship of the populace of the Trentino to 
the soldiers of the attacking army will assuredly 
hamper the defence, but undoubtedly a decisive victory 
sought and gained elsewhere will carry with it the 
reward of the surrender of this stronghold to Italian 
arms with its Italian population. 

The war arena which Italy now enters is the scene 
of perhaps the most brilliant of the campaigns of the 
Great Napoleon. Here in the years 1796-97 he gained 
his first renown as a soldier. At the age of twenty-six 
he took the first step in that career which has earned 
him immortality. With one small army in a single 
campaign he defeated six Austrian armies sent suc- 
cessively against him. We shall read again of the 
struggles in the valley of the Adige, of the contests at 
Riva and Arco in the Trentino, of the blocking of the 
passes in the Venetian and Carnic Alps, of the seizing 
of the Julian Alps that overlook the valley of the 
Isonzo and the passes at Pontebba and Tarvis, where 
Masséna was to struggle for days with the Archduke 
‘Charles, eventually to come out as victor and open the 
road to Austria. Joubert, in a smart campaign, at the 
same time cleared the valley of the Adige, and then, 
turning east along the Pusterthal, by forward move- 
ment to Villach secured the left flank of the main army 
in the debouchment. 


From the summit of the Julian Alps Bonaparte | 


descended into the valley of the Drave and occupied 
Klagenfurt. In eighteen days he had carried his small 
army to the valley of the Morave, and at Leoben, on 
its banks, received overtures for peace from his enemy 
at Vienna ! 

The echoes of the blows of this new striking force 
which Italy is sending into the arena cannot fail to 
reverberate along the fronts of the opposing armies in 
both the Eastern and Western theatres of war. Pru- 
dence may call a halt in the sweeping offensive of the 
Austro-German armies in Galicia, which may offer 
Russia the chances of dealing successful counter-blows, 
of which she has so often shown herself capable. It 
will indeed be a truly marvellous exhibition of recu- 
perative power if, after the prolonged set-back which 
has been given to her arms in the month of May, she 
can find legs to carry her forward to her lost positions. 
Numbers may, however, have to be withdrawn from 
the East, and of the numbers left to the armies of the 
Dual Alliance we may be assured that the conscript 
that is found in the ranks drawn from Austria’s Italian 
provinces will be more a source of anxiety to them 
than of strength. 

The strategy of the new campaign promises to be a 
duel between the war staffs of Rome and of Berlin. For 
years has this contest been anticipated by Italy, and its 
plans of operation should be as precise as the clockwork 
machinery which we know pervades all the actions of 
the Great General Staff of the Germany Army. Austria 
will, however, have to obey and conform to the direc- 
tions of her Ally in this matter, and we shall probably 
find that the headquarters of her Army Corps which 
guard the frontiers on the Isonzo, one at Gratz and 
the other at Agram, are already under German control. 
Strategic railways will dominate the movements of the 
contending forces. The thorough system which Ger- 
man forethought has devised may possibly suggest 
some concentration in Bavaria which will forbid any 
Penetration of Italian forces to any considerable depth 
from her Eastern frontier. Germany will take full toll 


nents. She knows well that she can act as she 
chooses best as long as England is content to chatter 
about war. As pointed out in a previous letter, we are 
indirectly the cause whereby the enemy has been able 
to smother our Ally in the East. The time has arrived 
when something more is wanted than pinning the 
enemy to his entrenchments and thus denying to him 
the power of reinforcing his armiés elsewhere. No 
concerted plan of action can be taken by the com- 
manders of the Allied armies on the three theatres of 
operation if the motive power of one Ally is denied to 
him. The hesitation of England to throw her full 
weight into the contest is the opportunity of the 
German. There is little chance of its misuse. 

We are still in the dark as to whether army forma- 
tions are not lying in wait in Germany to launch on 
the expedition which is to punish England. An alter- 
native may suggest itself to the Great General Staff in 
Berlin to carry out one of those eagle swoops of masses 
of men which they have wielded so successfully in the 
Eastern theatre. 

Let us pray that our new Ally may maintain his 
power of mobility which is the outcome of possessing 
the strategic initiative on his entry into the struggle. 

Italy cannot complain of being unready for a cam- 
paign as was the plea of her Allies in the west ten 
months ago. We see the penalty of that unreadiness 
in the degenerate character that the struggle has 
assumed in the prolonged troglodyte war that has been 
maintained month after month on ground honestly won 
by German arms. 

We must look to Italy for action swift and sure 
fought beyond her frontiers, and trust that on the day 
that peace is dictated to the Teuton she will still have 
800,000 of her sons standing triumphant on enemy soil. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE WELLINGTON OF ENGLISH 
STATESMANSHIP.* 
I 


R. COUPLAND has done his work with admir- 
able tact and zeal, revealing judgment as a 
compiler, self-control as a biographer, and breadth of 
vision as a careful historian. He penetrates to the 
hidden essence and the life of a tremendous drama and 
its characters. His book is something more than the 
policy of national redemption declaimed before the 
House of Commons by the younger Pitt, Chatham’s 
minor self. It is also a book of historical portraiture 
sketched with a deft modesty by the right man. 

Art chooses her own interpreters, and in this book 
her second-in-command is Mr. Coupland, who is to 
William Pitt’s career what Froude became to the ‘‘ Life 
and Letters of Erasmus ’’, only his outlook on vast intri- 
cate events has no illusions, no idiosyncratic self- 
deceptions. There is something <-.niss with Froude’s 
mind’s eye, whose perception of a fact seems often at 
odds with the honour of Froude’s truth-seeking. But 
those who study art know that few minds have a 
perfect vision. Usually there is some defect that has a 
pathological interest of its own. 

If Mr. Coupland has made any mistake at all it is 
one of zeal. Perhaps he pays too high a compliment 
to that general reader who does generally read. Our 
generation is not a student; it reads a great deal, but 
its conquests are novels and newspapers, cheap maga- 
zines, and cheaper manias that make a god of the 
prefix ‘‘anti’’. Only a person here and there loves 
history and finds in speculative thought a gallant 
tournament where ideas fight for their own, sometimes 
without chivalry. Yet Mr. Coupland has faith in the 
people’s intelligence. His appeal is addressed to the 
electorate, as the low price of his book bears witness, 
though his pages, four hundred in all, look scholarly in 
their close-set array of printed lines. Will they attract 

* The War Speeches of William Pitt the Younger.” Selected 
by R. Coupland. Oxford, Clarendon Press; London, Milford. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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general reader ’’ who needs their stimulus after 
his long debauch on fiction and on fads? If so, a 
necessary work will have been done, but we doubt the 
popular success of an appeal that looks what it is— 
thorough and scholarly. The fever of profuse head- 
lines, and of other such aids to hurried reading, is an 
intemperance that the pubiic mind cannot do without : 
a sort of spiritual absinthe brewed daily by journalism 
for the impairment of the moral and intellectual nerve 
of our generation. If Mr. Coupland had been less 
loyal to his difficult task, had he summed it up in two 
hundred pages and given to the aspect of his book the 
light seductive paging that is given to each new version 
of recipe fiction, he would have been a strategist eager 
to stir the hope and to move the aspiration of slack 
and lethargic readers. To be obviously thorough 
to-day is to fail as a professional; to trifle cleverly 
as a confident amateur is to touch the people’s fondness 
for shilly-shally and for near convenience. No his- 
torian is to our materialist generation what Macaulay 
was to its predecessor; even the history of Sir Walter 
Scott is too dull and too long for the slovenly im- 
patience of to-day. What we need as a nation is a 
new degree for serious writers and teachers ; the degree 
E.P.S., Efficient Public Servant, to denote those men 
and women who have learnt how to bring their know- 

ledge home to minds enfeebled by claptrap both in 

newspapers and in current fiction. The utility of 

enforced schooling for the poor has been shamefuily 

counteracted by unlimited free trade in printed trash, 

with the result that public opinion is less educated now 

than it was in earlier times, when a stern apprentice- 


ship in handicrafts fitted boys for the citizenship of | 


gilds. 
We dwell on these great matters partly because 


it was a degenerate thoughtlessness that sent our | 
country ill-prepared into a tremendous war, and partly | 


because Mr. Coupland is so thorough that he may fail 
to reach those electors who need his guidance most of 
all. Genuine students can take care of themselves; 
it is the striking classes and the street-bred egoists 
who ought to be coaxed into the wonderful national 


drama that unites the time of William Pitt with the | 
In fact, Mr. Coupland | 


present hour and its perils. 
sets thought astir on two tragedies in the life of our 
Empire. One of them, after twenty years of wondrous 
varied scenes and acts, ended in June 1815; the other 
began after at least twenty years of bungled statesman- 
ship, and now in June, 1915, it has been active for ten 
months in war as a multitudinous horror. When Pitt, 
in December 1783, became Prime Minister, the attitude 
of foreigners to our country was similar to that which 
Germany advertised in her aggressive contempt, from 
the Kaiser’s telegram to Kruger to her diplomacy at 
the end of last July. When Germany built strategic 
railways from the Rhine to the Belgian frontier, or 
when she invited the British Government to be neutral 
in any war that she might impose on Europe, she 
believed firmly that England was decadent and ineffec- 
tual. Simijiarly, in 1783, ‘‘ jealous Continental Govern- 
ments believed that a final decline of British power 
had at last begun. It seemed as if Britain, crippled 
and friendless, could never recover her place among 
the leading States of Europe’’. Foreigners were 
wrong in 1793, as Germany was wrong in her recent 
estimate of British character; but as Germany gained 
her views from her easy conquests in trade and from 
the follies of British politics and faddists, so Continen- 
tal rivals in 1793 judged our ancestors from well- 
known events. ‘‘ The American War, in which France, 
Spain and Holland had been leagued with the insurgent 
colonies against Great Britain, had recently closed with 
a humiliating peace. The secession of the American 
colonies from the Commonwealth was now an acknow- 
ledged fact. Our position in India was undermined 
by administrative abuses and threatened by French 
intrigues. Ireland was seething with discontent. The 
national finances were in a desperate condition: the 
funded debt was well over £ 200,000,000, and the 3 per 
cent. Government stock stood at 57.... To all 
appearances, indeed, the better part of the work 
achieved by Chatham was in ruins. Its restoration, 


| so far as restoration was now possible, was the task 
| which lay before his son’’; and ‘‘ the spirit in which 
| he began his life’s work was typical of it all. ‘Let 
| us examine what is left’, he said in 1783, ‘ with a 
| manly and determined courage. The misfortunes of 
individuals and of kingdoms that are laid open and 
| examined with true wisdom are more than half 
| redressed’’’, 
| For nine years Pitt tried to bring order and reform 
| into the chaos of home affairs. His Irish policy was 
defeated by a coalition of mercantile and party in- 
| terests, but his finance was a great success, the three 
per cents. rising to 97 and the revenue showing a 
steady annual surplus that averaged half a million. A 
| great part of the unfunded national debt was funded, ang 
| nearly eleven millions of the funded debt was written 
off. Canadian troubles were soothed, and the East 
India Company was brought closer to Government 
control, and Australia received the first British settle. 
| ment. But all this was but a prelude to the slow 
| national awakening that the Great War and its crises 
would coerce from the apathy of the English people. 
Pitt died nine years before Waterloo was fought, but 
| the spirit of his policy reigned after his death; he was 
_in statesmanship what Wellington was in war, not 
| precisely a man of genius like Chatham or like Nelson, 
but a man of indomitable character, stern in hope and 
resourceful in dogged courage. It is no exaggeration 
| to say that the war, in so far as our own country is 
' concerned, resolves itself into three complemental 
_ agencies. Pitt and his influence, Nelson and his 
| sailors, Wellington and his troops. Nothing else 
seems to count for much. The British Isles, with their 
| sixteen millions of inhabitants, are in the background, 
mere scenic details in a vast drama, and often they are 
more troublesome than useful to the principal actors. 
The war began out of an attack on Belgium, and its 
| moral issues also come home to us in our present con- 
_ flict against a determined Czsarism nerved by discip- 
_ line and inspired by hopes of world-conquest. To-day 
| there is no great genius anywhere, no Napoleon, but 
_the place of genius has been filled by a marvellous 
routine of scientific organisation and by the German 
character with its primitive ruthlessness. Napoleon 
_ could say of his army what Montaigne said of his own 
work: ‘‘It is myself’’. His genius depended on his 
| health, and was therefore less terrible than is our 
| present foe, the gigantic machine of war comprising 
the whole German Empire. Next week we shall con- 
sider in detail the parallel between William Pitt’s time 
_ and our own, because every crisis in British history 
_has come from a few pampered weaknesses in the 
national character. To study these defects, both in 
present and in past events, is to see what the future 
must be if they continue to hold sway over our national 
politics. 


‘**PIKOVAYA DAMA.” 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


R. VLADIMIR ROSING is that very rare man, 

an artist possessed of common sense, and is 
especially welcome here at the present time. En- 
thusiasm is a fine thing, and nothing notable can be 
achieved without it; but of late we have seen some 
commendable enterprises ruined, artistically if not 
financially, because the enthusiasm was not guided by 
common sense. I do not mean that the perfectly 
| sincere men who organised the three B’s festival or the 
_ festival of British music needed amongst them one of 
those persons who throw cold water on every generous 
impulse and idea, but most emphatically I do mean 
that someone’ should have pointed out to them that 
concerts devoted to any one composer or school of 
composers are invariably and inevitably disastrous : we 
_ have only human ears to listen with, and the best of 
human brains weary under a succession of pieces neces- 
sarily all much alike. At the beginning of both of 
these festivals—nay, at the beginning of every concert 
—we were all enthusiastic; then slowly despondency 
_ settled down upon us, only momentarily dispelled when 
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a particularly striking work was given. Circum- 
stances laid a trap for Mr. Rosing, and he boldly 
evaded it. A Russian singer who has, I understand, 
made his greatest successes in Russian operas, he must 
have found the temptation to make his opera season 
nearly wholly Russian all but irresistible. But instead 
of this, he is offering an ideal programme of its sort, 
Russians, French and Italians being about equally 
represented. I daresay that later on we shall have a 
greater proportion of Russian music for the obvious 
reason that it is likely to pay better. It is newer 
here. ‘‘ Lakmé’’, a very pretty thing, is probably 
familiar to most opera-goers; ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ’’, 
which does not so much as tickle my musical palate, 
has achieved a wonderful vogue; such operas as 
“Carmen ’”’ and the rest of the old repertory have 
their admirers; but there cannot possibly be the curi- 
osity regarding them, a perfectly legitimate and praise- 
worthy curiosity, which exists as regards the Russian 
school. It is not at all a splendid thing to trust to the 
novelty of music for the success of a season; but the 
Russians have undoubtedly introduced some new life 
into their work—and anyhow, as I have just pointed 
out, Mr. Rosing does not trust to it alone. 

As yet only one opera by a Russian has been given, 
and to call ‘‘ Pique Dame’’ Russian music would be 
wrong. Even when he was most “‘ national ’’ Tschai- 
kowsky has little of the native flavour we feel immedi- 
ately in Borodin and Glinka—perhaps in Stravinsky ; 
and in ‘‘ Pique Dame ”’ he let his nationality disappear 
entirely. Only now and again does one get a taste of 
the real thing. Nevertheless it is extremely fine music, 
and I shall say something about its qualities presently. 
But first let me say that I am grateful to Mr. Rosing 
for performing it with the original words. <A deal too 
much fuss has been made about giving everything in 
English. That craze started with the Germans, and 
with a number of other things German it might be 
allowed to drop. Excepting for an occasional word it 
never matters on the opera stage what language is 
sung. Not a dozen times in my life have I caught a 
whole sentence, or enough of the words of the sentence 
to enable me to make a guess at the meaning of it. I 
don’t know why a singer, when he or she goes on the 
stage, should at once begin to cultivate the habit of 
unintelligible speech ; but so the fact is. Perhaps some 
day the opera singers will take a lesson from their 
despised colleagues of the music-hall, those who could 
not possibly get a moment’s attention from any 
audience if they were not completely understood. 
While the present fashion prevails we cannot hope to 
learn what is going on from the words uttered by the 
artists, and on the other hand the loss to the music is 
enormous. The best translations of Wagner, for 
instance, those of Mr. Ernest Newman, weaken numer- 
ous phrases, for it is out of the question, without 
mangling our language, to get the significant word on 
the right note. I have heard the ‘‘ Valkyrie ” sung in 
German, French and English. In spite of the ghastly 
gutturals the German version sounds best, in Wagner ; 
in French Siegmund pirouettes; in English he is the 
chairman of a company making his annual statement at 
a shareholders’ meeting. I can scarcely imagine what 
‘Pique Dame ’’ would be in English; but probably 
the little Russian aroma it possesses would evaporate— 
and no compensation of any sort. 

% Pique Dame’’, then, is not a national opera: 
Glinka would have despised it and called Tschaikowsky 
areactionary. It is not a great opera. I have seen it 
stated that it was written in six weeks, and can almost 
believe it. But it is a very charming opera, and I 
fully agree with Mr. Robin Legge that it may catch 
the popular fancy as well as did Offenbach’s ‘“‘ Tales of 
Hoffmann ’’. The music, in fact, rises to heights that 
Offenbach never dreamed of; there is distinction in 
every bar of it; if there is little of power and pungency, 
at any rate we find rare delicacy and piquancy. The 
libretto is aged, threadbare, wearisome; but, as Dr. 
Johnson said of Richardson’s novels, if one reads, or 
listens, for the story one would quickly hang oneself. 
The story of Pushkin from which the plot is drawn is 
unknown to me: the thing as it stands is the com- 


monest melodrama. The composer might well set it in 
six weeks; he would not need to spend six hours in 
grasping the psychological development of his charac- 
ters, for there is no psychological development; nor 
need he have given a moment to pondering a subtle 
touch, for there are no subtle touches. The libretto 
is on the same level as the melodramas it used to amuse 
me to see at the Surrey Theatre years and years ago. 
But over all Tschaikowsky has poured a lovely stream 
of sheer melody, far more Southern in character than 
Russian or Eastern, and never lapsing into the maudlin, 
sugary, sickly sentimentality of, for example, the slow 
theme in the first movement of the Pathetic symphony. 
One beautiful song, ‘‘ Dear friends, for whom I 
sing’’, he scarcely again matched, and there are 
many more nearly as lovely. The interlude is quite 
entrancing, and it is strange to be compelled to reflect 
that an interruption which in the case of Strauss’s 
‘* Ariadne in Naxos’’ was merely exasperating could 
be turned into a thing of pure delight. The very long- 
windedness of the drama, if this is not a mixed figure, 
saved one from feeling it as an interruption : it fell into 
its place naturally, inevitably, like the choruses and 
dances of peasants in ‘‘ Don Giovanni’’. The orches- 
tration is throughout Tschaikowsky at his most dainty ; 
delicious effect follows delicious effect, each and all 
new and fresh, and part and parcel of the sweetest of 
long-drawn melodic passages—not intruded coarsely 
to cover the lack of melodic invention. ‘‘ Pique 
Dame ”’ is, I believe, a fairly early work, and I have 
heard it said that we should not be introduced to 
Tschaikowsky as an opera composer by anything 
immature. But we know Tschaikowsky quite well 
enough not to expect from him opera of Wagnerian or 
Mozartian dimensions and intensity; also, if a know- 
ledge of the symphonies is not sufficient, we know his 
‘‘Eugéne Onegin’’. After hearing the work only 
once I offer my opinion with some trembling; but I 
shall hear it, I hope, many times again, and in the 
meantime I recommend everyone to go to hear it at 
least once. 

Mr. Rosing is himself a fine dramatic artist, with a 
fair voice which he uses superbly ; Madame Nikitina is 
a great artist vocally and dramatically. The conductor, 
Mr. Gourevitch, I can only describe at present as 
adequate, but about him and the rest of the singers 
I shall have much more to say later on. The prices 
of seats are those of the theatre, and it was pleasantly 
surprising to find that the scenery, though not in the 
least ostentatiously extravagant, was throughout most 
beautiful. Nothing more could be desired. Perhaps 
it was expensive; but I hope not, for preposterously 
costly scenery has been the ruin of many an operatic 
venture in this country. 


IN STRATHSPEY. 
By Sir HerBert MAXxweELt, Bart. 


gpd had fallen pretty heavily in the night; it lay 

over all to a depth of two or three inches; but 
the early Spring wind that had been whirling down the 
strath in pitiless gusts for a week past had blown 
itself weary and was still. Yesterday the great pines 
in Orton Wood stood in massive gloom against the 
northern sky ; to-day each of them is white as a bride- 
cake, and the Spey rolls steely-black through a wan 
land. It is cold—very cold; but there are streaks of 
azure in the cloud canopy, and stray sunbeams light up 
the landscape here and there. 

Not these the conditions which a South-country 
angler might deem propitious for the contemplative 
man’s recreation ; indeed, as I went forth into the keen 
air from a snug fireside breakfast, I was half disposed 
to commend Robert Burton, who, in his delectable 
‘* Anatomie ”’, enumerates angling among the causes 
of melancholy, quoting Plutarch (I have not verified 
the reference) as denouncing ‘“‘ all fishing as a filthy, 
base, illiberal employment, having neither wit nor 
perspicacity in it, nor worth the labour ’’. However, a 
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long and fairly intimate acquaintance with the caprice 
of spring salmon teaches one to deal with them on 
the principle ‘‘ One never can tell’’. So I stepped 
down the brae from my hill-crest lodging with the 
comforting thought that my beat for the day included 
the famous cast called the Hollen Bush. 

The river sweeps out of the great loop of Aikenway 
with a tumultuous rush, as if it felt sure at last of a 
straight race for the sea; but the steep flank of Ben 
Aigan blocks the way, and once more the angry 
current is forced at a sharp tangent to the left. It is 
this sudden check that creates as near an approach to 
a pool that can be found in a stream which has to 
descend three hundred feet in ten miles, without a 
waterfall to ease the current. For 150 yards or so the 
river chafes along the foot of the cliff, and every yard 
of it is worth careful fishing. The sun never strikes the 
river here in early Spring. One must wade deep to reach 
the lie of the fish, and under the dark surface is about as 
treacherous a bit of footing as may be found anywhere, 
for the channel is floored with junks of rock discharged 
from the mountain above. Not infrequently Ben 
Aigan fires a sniping shot at the angler at his foot. 

Where the cliff is steepest—sheer into the river—a 
fine holly tree has found foothold near the top and 
gives the name to the cast. At the foot of the crag 
a strong wire has been strained along the face of 


it as an aid to wading; and just above the wire a pair | 


of water-ousels have built their nest, year after year, 
for several seasons. Now, the water-ousel or dipper 
is usually a most cryptic architect, choosing the most 
secret spots for domestic cares—behind a waterfall, 
perhaps, or half-way up an inaccessible crag. But this 
pair have fixed on a most conspicuous site—conspicu- 
ous, at least, to one wading along the foot of the cliff ; 
which, however, none but a salmon-fisher or otter- 
hunter would have occasion to do. The first day I 
passed this nest nothing but the mossy floor of it had 
been laid; to-day the dome is complete, with a cap of 
snow atop of it. 

But my interest in this nest is not purely ornithologi- 
cal. It so happened that on each of the last three days 
on which I fished this cast, I got a pull when standing 
just under the nest, hooked and landed a spring 
salmon. On this, my fourth visit to the Hollen Bush, 
nothing had moved to the fly in the upper part of the 
cast except a couple of kelts, which were hauled out 
(or rather required a lot of hauling before they could 
be got out, for a big kelt in this strong water often 
offers more effective resistance than a spring fish). Jn 
approaching the dippers’ nest, then, I felt, in more 
than the usual degree, that tremulous anticipation 
which constitutes half the fascination of salmon- 
fishing. 

Yard by yard I moved down, the big Red Ranger fly 
searching the cast with precision. There is the nest, 


right enough; the next cast will be over the exact— | 


Ha! In him! Bending greenheart and singing line 
—how often has the hooking of a salmon been 
described in poetic prose and prosy verse! In nine 
cases out of ten--nay, in ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred—nothing out of the common happens. Either 
one lands the fish or loses him after a contest which 
seldom amounts to violence, and is generally decided 
one way or another in less than ten minutes. 

But this turned out to be the hundredth case. From 
the moment he was hooked this fish never rested. He 
went off at a great pace down the middle of the strong 
stream. I put on all the strain I dared without the 
slightest effect. I followed as fast as a man may who 
is wading deep on a bottom covered with boulders ; 
but I might as well have stood still. The line was 
going out at an alarming rate; more than half the 
backing was out; I shouted to the gillie to bring the 
boat that we might follow this wild chase; but before 
he could comply the fish turned up stream, and I 
recovered some line. Not for long though. Away 
went the salmon once more, till he had not less than 
130 or 140 yards of line trailing behind him. Nothing 
for it now but the boat, methought, and the chance of 
keeping up the connection till we should arrive at the 


next cast—the Burnmouth. But again the fish turned, 


| and this time appeared resolved to regain the depths 
| of the Hollen Bush. I wound away at the reel till my 
arm was numb with aching. All this time I had never 

seen the fish. Not a glimpse of him was vouchsafed to 
| me, but as he swam steadily up I felt confident that he 
| was mine. It is a mighty relief, after a salmon has 
| made a long run, to get him abreast of one again; and 
| such relief I felt and enjoyed—but only for a moment, 
No sooner had I the fish well under command of the 
| rod and was looking out for a convenient place to land 
| him than the rod point sprang up dismally, the ‘line 
slackened, the fly had lost its hold! 

It was a bitter moment. That it was a heavy 
salmon I make no doubt; but whether it was a clean 
fish, or a great kelt foul-hooked, or a baggit (an 
unspawned, and therefore unclean, fish), 1 can affirm 
nothing. I suppose, on the whole, 

‘*°*Tis better to have hooked and lost, 
Than never to have hooked at all’’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE COALITION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
3 June 
Sir,—Two views are current of the new Govern- 
ment, the cynical and the catastrophic view. Some 
regard the Coalition as a supreme stroke of Mr. 
Asquith to perpetuate his power, or at least to gain the 
next election, by the simple expedient of giving offices 
to his chief opponents. If this be the true explanation 
the Prime Minister has baited his hook with consum- 
mate ability. For at an hour like this it is simply im- 
possible for any public man to resist an appeal to his 
patriotism. Besides, I take it that to a group of pro- 
fessional politicians, who have been six years in 
Opposition, the offer of office must be an almost irre- 
sistible temptation. I don’t mean the mere money of 
the thing, though to a man who has given up every- 
thing else for politics, and who is no longer in his 
first youth, the salary must be a consideration—except, 
of course, to magnificoes like Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Curzon. But, money apart, it is so easy for a 
politician to persuade himself, like Chatham, that he 
can save the country and nobody else can. To enter 
into a large room in a vast department, manned by the 
most competent and incorruptible Civil Servants in the 
world ; to be at the head of this silent, smoothly-work- 
ing machine; to feel that one is at the centre of a 
world-wide Empire in its supreme struggle for exist- 
ence, and that one is actually taking part in its govern- 
_ment—these things must be a great temptation to a 
man of active mind and highly developed sense of 
civic duty. When Fox was asked to join Pitt in the 
short and ill-fated Coalition of 1806, he said, ‘‘ The 
thing is so damned right, to be sure, that it ought to 
_be done’’. I can well believe that the Unionist leaders 
thought it ‘‘ damned right ’’ that they should be taken 
into partnership by Mr. Asquith. Who can blame 
|them? Whether it was right is another matter, on 
| which perhaps we are not so competent to judge as 
| will be the next generation. 
| The other, and, I incline to think, the truer, view 
| of the Coalition is that it was inevitable, if a great 
national catastrophe was to be warded off, and that 
| to resign it is impossible for outsiders to know. It 
/was Hobson’s choice, not Mr. Asquith’s. It is un 
| doubtedly true that the Liberal party was a few weeks 
| ago at sixes and sevens. Whether it be a fact or the 
| exaggeration of a fact that the party was so violently 
_ divided that the Government would have been obliged 
to resign it is impossible for outsiders to know. It 
/is common knowledge that one section of Radicals 
was incensed against Mr. Winston Churchill for 
; doing too much, while another section was furious 
_with Mr. Lloyd George for doing too little. The cry 
_was loud in certain quarters that Mr. Churchill, as 
_regards naval matters, was, like Polonius, ‘4 
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wretched, rash, intruding fool’’. On the other hand, 
the teetotal fanatics had been baulked of their prey, 
and blamed Mr. Lloyd George for not sticking to total 
prohibition. Just how far this discontent would have 
been pushed who can tell? One hardly likes to believe 
that the Liberals would have gone so far as to pro- 
yoke a Ministerial crisis. But that is the statement 
jndustriously put about Fleet Street and Pall Mall. 
The Government believed that they were in danger of 
being deserted, or at all events censured, by a divided 
and discontented party. They regarded this as a 


national calamity, and, casting about in their despair, | 


they decided to try the expedient of what would be much to make vulgar ways of looking at things and 


_ vulgar ways of speaking of them stronger and stronger, 


called on the Continent a Centre Government. 

I think it is at least probable that the Radicals had 
decided to put the Government out. They may well 
have thought that war is more properly the business 
of the Tory than the Liberal party; and that if the 
mistakes, which are unavoidable in all wars, had to 
be atoned for, the bouc émissaire had better be their 
opponents than themselves. Suppose that, finding 
himself deserted or attacked from behind, or merely 
annoyed, Mr. Asquith had resigned, and advised the 
King to send for Lord Lansdowne or Mr. Bonar Law. 
The Unionist leaders would have been obliged to form 
a Government with a majority of the House of Com- 
mons against them, and a General Election under the 
Parliament Act seven months off. No doubt the 
Central Liberals would have been obliged to support 
a Tory Government until the war was over or a General 
Election had taken place. But Mr. Bonar Law would 
have been Prime Minister on sufferance, an intolerable 
position during a great war. And how can a General 
Election be held with half the Tory candidates and 
a large number of Tory voters fighting at the Front? 
If the above be the true explanation of what -has hap- 
pened, it does not say much for the patriotism of 
certain sections of the Liberal party. If it be not the 
right explanation, one has to fall back on the cynical 
theory that Mr. Asquith has walked round all parties. 

But whether the Tory leaders have been the victims 
of necessity, or the dupes of the ablest Parliamentarian 
since Disraeli, surely it is permissible to say that their 
course has been a departure from precedent, and in 
that sense unconstitutional? Would not the more 
constitutional, and possibly the wiser, course have 
been for the Tory leaders to say to the Prime Minister : 
“We see that you are in difficulties; we will support 
you so long as you prosecute the war with efficiency ; 
as soon as you cease to wage war with efficiency we 
will withdraw our support and be ready to take your 
place 2? That was the line Disraeli took in the 
Crimean War. In 1855 Disraeli moved a vote of 
censure on the Aberdeen Government for wasting time 
in futile and premature negotiations for peace (absit 
omen!) and for not carrying on the war with vigour. 
It was, however, Roebuck and the Radicals who put 
the Coalition out and brought Palmerston in. There is 
another important question. Have the Tories taken 
office without coming to terms on the subject of com- 
pulsory service? If they have not come to an under- 
Standing on that vital point, the life of the National 
Government is likely to be, not merry, but short. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR A, BAUMANN. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS IN ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
Sir,—Eighteen years ago I tried to tell some plain 
truths about the national course of journalism, and was 
roasted and frizzled by the entrenched big battalions. 
Several Radical newspapers, chivalrous then as now, 
took pains to forget that a statesman on their own 


| 


newspaper press, with its political and social strategies. 
To attempt to discredit this new Nero is an attempt to 
save Rome, so it may be useful to review the Morley 
verdict, which dates from about 1876. 

Here journalism is described as a huge engine for 
keeping discussion on a low level, and for making the 
political test final. ‘* To take off the taxes on know- 
ledge was to place a heavy tax on broad and indepen- 
dent opinion. The multiplication of journals * de- 
livering brawling judgments unashamed on all things 
all day long’ has done much to deaden the small 
stock of individuality in public verdicts. It has done 


by formulating and repeating and stereotyping them 
incessantly from morning until afternoon, and from 
year’s end to year’s end. For a newspaper must live, 
and to live it must please, and its conductors suppose, 
perhaps not altogether rightly, that it can please only 
by being very cheerful towards prejudices, very chilly 
to general theories, loftily disdainful to the men of a 
principle.”’ 

Who can say why a newspaper ‘‘ must live’’ in 
order to please by such anti-social views and methods? 
If the act of impairing the moral and intellectual nerve 
of a generation is an act that justifies in a newspaper 
a brisk heart and an excellent circulation, why should 
the law be unrelenting to other artful pickpockets, 
who certainly try to teach women not to carry gold and 
silver in a negligence of dangled satchels? If journal- 
ism has a social right to live for no other purpose than 
to magnetise pennies and ha’pennies from our com- 
bative democracy, why should we have faith in any- 
thing at all except a general debilitation of mental tone 
and a general slackening of moral vigour? These 


‘questions arise from the Morley verdict on journalism, 


a verdict that rambles from them to the fact that news- 
papers obstruct progress. ‘‘ Their one cry to an advo- 


cate of improvement is some sagacious silliness about 


recognising the limits of the practicable in politics, and 
seeing the necessity of adapting theories to facts. As if 
the fact of taking a broader and wiser view than the 
common crowd disqualifies a man from knowing what 
the view of the common crowd happens to be, and from 
estimating it at the proper value for practical purposes. 
Why are the men who despair of improvement to be 
the only persons endowed with the gift of discerning 
the practicable? ”’ 

‘‘The common crowd!’’ How these ardent demo- 
ecrats fear and distrust a democracy! How far off is 
their lip-service from that sportsmanlike confidence in 
the people which Conservatives are glad to show when 
they remember that patriotism in the long run wins 
and retains votes by telling unmutilated truths to the 
electorate! Common crowd, indeed! How much 
greatness would Sir John French get from his troops 
if he wrote and spoke of them as a common crowd? 
To hoax the public with illusions, delusions, half-truths, 
fads, and wild sentimentalities, has been for years 
ever more and more the pastime of Radical news- 
papers. Yet, as the Morley verdict explains: ‘‘ It is 
only too easy to understand how a journal, existing 
for a day, should limit its view to the possibilities of 


the day, and how, being most closely affected by the 
_ particular, it should coldly turn its back upon all that 


is general. And it is easy, too, to understand the 
reaction of this intellectual timorousness upon the 
minds of ordinary readers, who have too little natural 
force and too little cultivation to be able to resist the 
narrowing and deadly effect of the daily iteration of 
short-sighted commonplaces.”’ 

Such, thirty-nine years ago, was the penetrating 


_harmfulness of newspapers. And now consider a few 


side, John Morley, in his book on ‘‘ Compromise ”’, | 
there has been an immense decline of financial. inde- 


had made a gallant effort to whip similar truths into the 
literary character and conduct of daily editors and 
penmen. 

The Morley attack on hour by hour journalism be- 
longs to the middle period of a long decadence in the 


| 


of the later evils which have flourished in the old 
degradation like rank weeds in manure. There has 
been an immense increase of sensational tactics, and 


pendence. Hysteria in the display of news has risen 
on a flood tide of popular success, and the competi- 
tion between journals, growing keener and keener, has 
become ever more and more enslaved to the vanity and 
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greed of advertising tradesmen. Not a daily paper 
overhauls its gathered advertisements as its City 
Editor questions every financial scheme that tries to 
get money from the public. Everywhere the news- 
paper press has become the anxiously obedient serf 
of its advertisement columns, and its finance comes 
mainly from jerry-tradesmen and from patent medi- 
cines, because thorough workmanship cannot add to 
its large cost of production by paying huge prices for 
the commercial idolatry of advertised self-praise. 

If advertisements were taxed by the State, and if 
they were approved by the Board of Trade after an 
expert examination of their vaunted goods and wares, 
the public would benefit in a social manner, and news- 
papers would regain control over their advertisers. 
At present, unluckily, none can say what a newspaper 
is aiming at in any of its campaigns, since its life 
comes from those columns which collect money for 
business puffmongers by tempting rash buyers into the 
trickeries of cheapness. 

Not less harmful to the self-respect of our patriotism 
is the incessant war waged by newspapers against the 
principles of psychology. They travel so fast that they 
bear us away from a thousand and one good things, 
all useful and necessary to the commonweal. Never 
does it occur to them that many historic truths con- 
cerning peace and war ought to be to the public mind 
what historic buildings are to the public eye, invaluable 
experience from the past, to be treasured as guides 
to a wise thoroughness. When Napoleon spoke of 


Destiny as the strife of politics he hit upon a truth | 
which, for twenty years and more, has been burked by | 


Radical journals; the truth that rival nations earn 


by their own acts a lot in accord with their aims and © 


efforts. Historians will see clearly that German 
battle-culture forewarned Europe many times, but that 
peace fanatics, both French and British, went to the 
utmost pains to nullify the effect of each forewarning, 
as if their aim was to share with Germany the awful 
responsibility of a plotted and monstrous attack on 
European liberties. 


_ to help her with their advice. Or, again, suppose all 
the great spirits in English history, feeling the call of 


Nor is it difficult to explain why the peace fanatics | 


gained control of public opinion. Here two principles 
of psychology aid us to get at the truth. One of these 


is the law of spiritual contrasts, and one is the fact | 


that when too many new events press day after day on 
the brain, men lose memory and foresight and judg- 
ment. Day by day their minds are repatterned by 
fresh and transitory impressions of disconnected news, 
just as the sea-sands are repatterned daily by the ebb 
and flow of varying tides. These two principles of 
psychology are active all the year round among readers 
of newspapers, and the evil wrought by the one fills 
up the measure of the evil wrought by the other. It 
was the law of spiritual contrasts that put a de- 
praving public influence into the follies of peace 
fanatics, whose silly incorrigible optimism was in 
constant opposition to the sensational tactics reigning 
in every other phase of journalistic enterprise. It was 
the One cool influence in the hectic methods which most 
newspapers have stereotyped; whereas the far-seeing 
patriotism that drew attention to the German menace 
could not speak a word without intensifying the 
general atmosphere of fevered effort and_ political 
bitterness. Pacifism triumphed like a plot of white 
flowers in a staring field of scarlet poppies. People 
said to one another: ‘‘ All rubbish about Germany, 
you know. Should we be fooling towards a civil war 
over Home Rule if the Germans meant business? The 
Government would tell us if the Kaiser wished to 
double the parts of Moltke and Bismarck.’’ But 
officialism held its tongue about several threatening 
facts, and Agadir, like every other recent event, 
passed into the misty twilight that we call the modern 
memory. The seafaring of Nelson seems much nearer 
to most of us than the South African War, or than 
any other modern drama that our thousand newspapers 
obliterated by their incessant deluges of fresh informa- 
tion. We hear so much that we remember very little. 
Every week we hear more about the world than Shake- 
speare learnt in a lifetime about its current doings. 


_ and rumours could justify a mad carnival of pence- 


| been managed by Parliamentary committees, and 


| to the Empire. 


Like the German spy systems, newspapers gather such 
prodigious masses of scattered and differing ‘‘ facts” 
that no mind can see them in focus, nor act upon their 
guidance without bungling into difficulties and dangers, 
Psychology is worth studying. 

Remember, fur instance, the part played by news. 
papers during the first two months of this war, when 
a cruel eagerness for news tortured everybody, when 
even the poor spent their pence recklessly, as if 
pennies and ha’pence were coined in every household 
for the benefit of ‘‘ extra specials’’ and ‘‘ midnight 
war finals”. Who will ever forget the screaming 
placards, or the riotous competition between many 
rival journals on Sunday? or the ‘‘ histories ”’ of the 
war that began to race from the printing press? or 
the scandalous way in which every fresh item of news 
was repeated four or five times in every edition of 
every newspaper, as if repetition of the same facts 


seeking ? 

France was mercifully spared this degradation, for 
her newspapers were syndicated, and the wolf of war 
gnawing at her vitals could not be treated as an excuse 
for odious clamour in business competition. And we 
have paid a dangerous price indeed for the journalistic 
frenzies of the first months. News they had little to 
give, but they glutted the public yearning for excite- 
ment, producing a dull reaction which has not yet dis- 
appeared. Even the thousands of war funds and 
charities, many of them originated by newspapers, 
were deplorable blunders, partly because they be- 
longed by right to the National Debt and should have 


partly because they drew public attention away from 
the best means by which the war could be ended in the 
shortest possible time. 

Suppose Caxton and Milton could revisit England 


the present war, appeared among us and held a Par- 
liament of the Dead in the House of Commons. 
Speaker after speaker would talk wisdom to us and 
And the criticisms—what would they 
be? Can we suppose that even one of our spiritual 
judges would have a word to say in praise of a thou- 
sand brawling newspapers to discuss the doings of 
a day and to waste the nation’s motive-power of energy 
in a multitude of subdivided and separated counsels? 
What would the old warrior kings tell us, they who 
talked in deeds? And imagine the scorn of Verulam, 
and the soaring ridicule of Shakespeare, and the lash- 
ing ironies of Swift, and the magnificent anger of 
Milton. Cromwell would grant to each party one 
daily newspaper in every large town, and would let 
it appear in one edition only, so that earnest public 
concern for the war might remain unappeased and 
hungry. And who among the immortals would object 
to this Cromwellian good sense? Perhaps Charles 
James Fox, for in his day he toyed with the enemy 
and regarded a British defeat as too good to be true. 
But if he sat in the House between Queen Elizabeth 
and Queen Victoria he would be glad enough to hold 
his tongue and to obey the wiser dead whose patriotism 
never wavered into effeteness. 
I am, yours, etc., 
WattTeR SHAW SPaRROW. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
‘‘ Firlea,” 15, College Road, Exeter, 
2 June 1915. 
Sir,—I have been much struck with Major-General Sir 
Alfred Turner’s letter in your last issue. The case for Com- 
pulsory Service could not be better or more strongly put. 
Your correspondent’s language is of the plainest, and exactly 
to the point. He brings into light what should be brought 
into light, and kept in the light: Germany’s criminality as 
centred in their Kaiser—‘ the crowned criminal ’’, as he is 
most fitly termed. And having done this, your correspondent 
shows us that the war must be carried on to its only end— 
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the utter humiliation of the Germans and their War Lord. 
You cannot, as he puts it, make terms with savages and 
parbarians. This being so, every fit man among us is re- 
quired for our Army and Navy. The Voluntary Service, as 
your correspondent points out—in spite of Lord Kitchener’s 
“ magnificent efforts ”’—fails here. Therefore Compulsory 
Service must be resorted to. Everyone who sees things as 
they really are will agree with your correspondent. And the 
sooner this Compulsory Service comes about the better, for 
the Kaiser is as a madman, running amok among the 
nations. 

“ An epileptic, with highly developed criminal instincts ”’, 
is well put. 

But this epileptic must be dealt with, and that as speedily 
as possible, for the good of the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) Wm. Woop. 


THE ALIENS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 
New Barnet. 
Sm,—As long ago as last October I suggested in the 
columns of the Sarurpay Review that the various pro- 
fessors of German nationality and birth at our English Uni- 
versities should issue a joint manifesto expressing their 
horror and detestation at the manner in which the Germans 
had conducted the war. I wrote personally to Professors 


Breul (Cambs.) and Priebsch (London), suggesting that they | 


should take the lead, but got no reply. 
It is almost laughable now to see the way in which many 


aliens are tumbling over each other in their haste to express | 
| antiquity and modern times than in the range of human 


their loyalty, etc. It is almost like a deathbed repentance. 
Perhaps, then, the time is opportune to give our alien-born 


professors another reminder of what is due from them, and | 


I again crave the hospitality of your columns with that 
object. Can nothing be done to move the Senates at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London in the matter? . 
Yours faithfully, 
A. HARGREAVES. 


FRENCH FLAG DAY—SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
83, Pall Mall, London, S.W., 
25 May 1915. 
Sir,—The French Relief Fund, as you know, has under- 
aken to organise a French Flag Day for 14 July, the great 
national festival of the French Republic. It is felt that the 
simple sale of flags in the street, and the universal wearing 
of the tricolour are hardly adequate in themselves as a 
means of doing honour to our closest allies. Our French 
Flag Day should be a bigger thing. May we ask your 
readers to make suggestions for the celebration to us? 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. Dickinson, Hon. Secretary 


THE GERMAN ATROCITIES: A PARALLEL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
United University Club, 
Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Sir,—I happened the other day, hunting down a quotation, 
to run it to earth in Claudian’s ‘‘ In Rufinum”’. Curiosity 
led me to read the poem through, and if any of your readers 
who have the book in reach should feel inclined to look into 
it, I imagine they will be as astonished as I was to find 
how many things in it seem to hit the present situation. Not 
that, of course, there is any true parallel; but one is really 
Startled by the coincidence between what is said of the crimes 
and monstrous inhumanities (and apparently the character) 
of Rufinus, and the atrocities now perpetrated under the 
Supreme command and ultimate sanction of the criminal 
whom, like his subordinate assassins (* dolor afficit unus, 
Quod feriat non ipse manu”’) though ‘‘ God made him”, 
outraged humanity will hardly ‘‘ Let pass for a man ”’. 

The description of Rufinus’s entrance into the world below, 
after his violent death at the hands of Arcadius’s troops (ii., 


450, seq.), his appearance (with a futile denial on his lips) 
before Rhadamanthus, the address of the infernal judge | 


(ii., 497, etc.), in which he sets forth what cumulative penal- 
ties ought to be inflicted on so atrocious a scoundrel, his 
final despair of being able to treat the case as it deserves— 
“vincunt quum singula poenas ’’—all this is good reading, 
as is the conclusion, when, apparently scandalised and dis- 
gusted beyond all endurance, Rhadamanthus pronounces 
sentence, which I will quote, and so, ‘‘ have done ”’ :— 
‘“‘ Tollite de mediis animarum dedecus umbris. 
Aspexisse sat est: oculis jam parcite nostris, 
Et Ditis purgate domos. Agitate flagellis 
Trans Styga, trans Erebum. Vacuo mandate barathro, 
Infra Titanum tenebras, infraque recessus 
Tartareos, nostrumque Chaos, qua noctis opacoe 
Fundamenta latent, penitusque immersus anhelet, 
Dum rotet astra polus, feriant dum littora venti.” 
—{ii., 520, ad fin.) 
Yours very truly, 
Epwin A. Eape. 


THE TRIBAL DEITY OF THE GERMAN NATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
82, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
Sir,—I have been lately reviving my recollections of 
the Punic Wars in the standard English translation of Dr. 
Ihne’s admirable ‘‘ History of Rome’’. I have just come 
across one of his notes on the savage treatment of the 
Campanians after the capture of Capua, which is so singu- 
larly applicable to the present war that I hope you will give 


me space for the quotation. 
‘‘ There is, perhaps, no greater contrast anywhere between 


sympathies and love. As every nation and even every 
city had formerly its own god and its own religion, there 
existed no moral and no religious obligation with regard to 
the members of other communities. It was only when man- 
kind gradually rose to the conception of one God of the 
universe, and when Christianity taught us to love our 
enemies as ourselves that men ceased to look with pleasure 
or indifference at the sufferings of men differing from them 
in race, language, or even geographical locality alone.” 

Is it not plain that from the beginning, before the war 
broke out, Germans have been taught to regard the Almighty 
as the tribal deity of the German race, whose special func- 
tion it was to combine with the Kaiser in promoting in 
every way the domination of the Germans, and in especial 
the glory of the house of Hohenzollern? In the early months 
of the war the name of God figured in all the Kaiser’s vain- 
glorious despatches, as having so well performed His duties 
in this respect. I remember, for instance, his remarking 
‘“ how nobly ’? God had done his work in a perfectly ficti- 
tious victory of the Crown Prince over the French. Latterly 
the name of God does not appear so frequently, and His 
functions seem to have been assumed by the blood-stained 
Moloch of the idolatrous kings of Israel. Has Dr. Ihne 
himself bowed down before the monstrous image his master 


has set up? 
E. W. Urgunart. 


“THE KAISER’S GOD.” 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
32, Rosemont Road, Acton, W. 

Sir,—I have to thank Mr. Lovell for his admirably clear 
letter, and to say that I am in full agreement with him as 
to esse and existere; Swedenborg long ago taught me the 
full value of that distinction; but surely it was evident that 
it was not God per se that was referred to, but men’s con- 
ception of God, the God, as i said, they have created in 
their own image? 

If Nietzsche had been as clear a thinker as Mr. Lovell he 
would perhaps have said: ‘‘ The only excuse for your con- 
ception of God is that it cannot exist.” 

To imply, as both Nietzsche and Stendhal did, that God 
cannot be is to destroy all; nothing is or exists if there 
be no God, for God is, and exists in us all. 

Yours, 
Frepertck H. Evans. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LATIN GENIUS. 


The Novels of Gabriele d’'Annunzio: “The Child of 
Pleasure”, “ The Victim”, ‘The Flame of Life’’. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net each volume. (Translations 
in English.) 

ATELY the name of Gabriele d’Annunzio has 
sounded through Europe. His great call to the 


Italian people at the hour of the decision for peace or | 


war suddenly gave him fame of a sort that few men of 
letters have shared. Victor Hugo hungered for it, 
Lamartine for a little while approached it, but it is 
hard to think of other poets who, even given the oppor- 
tunity, would have dared descend from the ivory tower 
into the arena, and, having dared, could have given 
immediate inspiration to the multitude. For years 
d’Annunzio has waited the occasion. In every poet 
there is something of the prophet, yet few even aspire 
to be heeded in their own age and country. ‘The orator 
and preacher often calls some muse to his aid; here 
in England we have had Ebenezer Elliott and other 
rhymers of his kin, greater and less, but the position 
is seldom reversed. In the nature of the poet there 
is usually something too delicate and refined to endure 
personal contact with the crowd, and when d’Annun- 
zio’s work is examined from one point of view it may 
well be imagined that he, too, must have felt the task 
in a way repugnant. 

Although he writes prose as well as verse, and here 
we have actually three of his novels to consider, the 
spirit of poetry is always the source of his art. We 
may look in vain through his whole work for anything 
that is in the common sense of the term a story. Those 
reviewers whose habit it is to summarise a plot would 
be baffled by every one of his books. Very rarely does 
he record an incident or situation which can be im- 
pressed on memory by its dramatic force, though here 
and there he shows how admirably he could do this 
kind of thing had he the will. 
Child of Pleasure ’’ and one or two love passages from 
‘*The Flame of Life’ are vividly pictorial, but they 
seem to stand almost alone. Of character-sketches in 
the complete meaning of the word there is none in these 
three novels, and we say this not forgetting the grandly- 
conceived figure of Foscarina. 
says in a preface to one of the volumes, we should 


word he wrote in the books of his youth. Dread 
and horror of democracy are certainly no longer upper. 
most in his mind to-day. Another “* gray deluge” 
has threatened to sweep over the earth, to destroy 
the arts and beauties of centuries of civilisation, to 
level mankind to the standard required by a Prussian 
drill-sergeant. To stem this tide d’Annunzio came out 
of his fastness as a leader of the Italian people at a 
moment when it seemed as though the State wavered, 

His meteor-like appearance on the eve of war as 
champion of that Latin genius in which he so deepl 
believes is foreshadowed in ‘‘ I] Fuoco ’’ (*‘ The Flame 
of Life’’), a book first published fifteen years ago, 


| Almost half the volume is written round a speech 


| 
| flower. 


made by a certain Stelio Effrena, a poet, one of the 
two chief characters in the novel. The speech is to be 
a trump to wake the living dead of Italy. It is to 
Venice that Stelio particularly calls, evoking all ‘he 
memories of her glorious art, but that is simply be- 
cause he is for the moment under the city’s spell. 
D’Annunzio has equal love for Rome or Tuscany, and 
it is no small debt he owes to France. He is bound 


| by nothing but the Latin spirit, though, of course, it 


is in his own land he has found its fullest, purest 
There is a note of bitterness in the poet’s 


_ burning words because men think of Venice as in 
| ‘inert shrine full of relics, or as a refuge full of 


peace and oblivion ’’. We recall, too, that in 
'Trionfo della Morte ’’ he wrote (we easily confuse 
Stelio with his creator) of Rome as “the city of 
mental stagnation’’. The dust which has collected 
during the centuries appals him, and his thoughts 


| have a way of turning to the grcen laurels of Bay- 


reuth, yet, returning to Venice, he evokes the shades 
of Veronese, Titian, Tintoretto, and Giorgione to stir 
his audience. ‘‘I know ’’, he cries, ‘‘ of no other 


| place in the world—unless it be Rome—where an 
_ ambitious and robust spirit can spur on the active 
| virtue of his intellect and all the energies of his being 


The duel scene in ‘‘ The | 


towards the supreme degree, better than on these 
sluggish waters. . . . This ambiguous city does not 
always indulge the illusion of those who worship her 
as a peace-giver. I know of one who started up from 


| his rest on her bosom as terrified as if he had been 


As Mr. Arthur Symons | 
hair. 


never recognise any of these men and women were | 


we to meet them in the street. We do not imagine 
that they ever lived. Were we to judge them merely 
by what they say and do we could only class them 
with the puppets of French Romantic drama. And yet 


in each of them is a perfect reflection of the life of | 


the senses. Their speech and actions are conventional 
to the parts they have been allotted, but everything 
they feel is obviously genuine. All the writer’s care 
has been devoted to this analysis of the sensations. 
It is as though he said: ‘‘ You can observe the out- 
side of life for yourselves; my affair is to find words 
for the vital things which are hidden ’’. 

Popular with the body of the public, even of the 
more or less educated public, such a novelist as 
d’Annunzio can never be, either in his own or any other 
country. The thought in his books is only for those 
who think deeply. He is, of course, one of the world’s 
great stylists, worthy.to rank with Flaubert, with 
Walter Pater, and with Théophile Gautier; and one 
cannot help feeling a kind of pity for the translators 
responsible for these volumes. Comparatively few 
English people read Italian, and very few indeed 
appreciate it, so one can only welcome an English 
edition of his prose works, yet it would be ridicuious 
to imagine that from them we can really know 
d’Annunzio as an artist. His ideal is beauty. That 
is why, in these novels, we can see his anger and 
disgust breaking forth at ‘‘ the gray deluge of demo- 
cratic mud’’. At no time does he seem to have in- 
dulged his mind with a belief in hyperborean theories 
of Utopias beyond the slums, though, perhaps, it would 
be scarcely fair to hold him to every contemptuous 


| by election . 


lying with the pliant fingers of his beloved on his tired 
eyelids and had heard snakes suddenly hissing in her 
Ah! if I could only show you the prodigious 
life that I see throbbing under her vast necklaces and 
her thousand girdles of green! ’’ Finally, there is the 
exulting shout: ‘‘ I glory myself that I am a Latin. 
... I see a barbarian in every man of different 
blood ’’. 

The momentary difficulty of reconciling the artist 
we have known with d’Annunzio, the national orator, 
disappears in reading ‘‘Il Fuoco’’. ‘‘ The words we 
write ’’, says Stelio to a friend, ‘‘ should be used to 
create a pure form of beauty contained and shut in 
by a book as by a tabernacle that is only approached 
. . but it seems to me that the words 


_we address directly to a multitude should have no 


other aim but action, even violent action, if need be”. 
Thus only, he thinks, can the proud and fine spirits 
communicate with the crowd without loss of honour. 


| The novel, indeed, offers us a remarkably complete 


explanation of d’Annunzio’s attitude to-day. Even 
the remarks on Richard Wagner and Bayreuth are 


_ not without significance, for, though they lack nothing 


in critical admiration, they contain at least an element 
of distrust. The musician’s work, he says, is nothing 
if not founded on the German spirit. In its northern 
setting it is magnificent and barbaric, but if it could 
be imagined ‘‘on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
among our light olive trees and our slender laurels, 
under the glory of the Latin sky, you would see it 
grow pale and dissolve ’’. D’Annunzio has no belief 
in the theory, held more commonly in England than 
elsewhere, that art is international. ‘‘ In the life of 
a people like ourselves ’’, says one of his Italians, 
‘‘ oreat manifestations of art weigh much more than 
a treaty of alliance or a tributary law. That which 
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is undying is worth much more than that which passes 
away’’. The thought is surely borrowed from Théo- 
hile Gautier: ‘‘ The bust survives the city’’. To- 
day, at least, he can proclaim that the words have 
the support of fact. The Latin spirit has triumphed, 
and the Triple Alliance is no more than a page of past 
history. 

Of ‘he three novels under review we have dealt 
particularly with one, because ‘‘ The Flame of Life ’’ 
has a present interest apart from its literary merits, 
and the time has surely gone when there was need 
to introduce d’Annunzio, even to an insular people, 
as a great writer. There seems no need to write much 
of the other two books. ‘‘ The Child of Pleasure ’’ 
is little more than the sport of his young genius. 
It bears the stamp of its hour, and one traces the 
influence of Zola. The hero, if such he can be called, 
is a demi-god with his feet in the gutter, though some 
higher part of him, if only we could see it, is prob- 
ably above the stars. ‘‘The Victim’’ has none of 
this crudity. All the writer’s talents have developed, 
and in place of exaggerated suggestions of social 
corruption the whole interest is narrowed to hold firm 
the figures of Tullio, that weak creature of nerves 
who dowers himself with the rights of ‘‘ a rare mind”’, 
and of his hapless wife. ‘‘ The Victim ”’ is in form 
nearer to the ordinary novel than are either of the 
other books. It has not the glow and energy of 
“The Flame of Life ’’, but those who do not already 
know d’Annunzio’s work might do worse than take 
it as a beginning. 


A GREAT ENGLISHMAN. 


“ Adventures in Africa.” By J. B. Thornhill. Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 
R. THORNHILL—though he does not affect the 
literary gift—has made a strangely interest- 
ing book from his odds and ends of adventure. It is 
very hard to find just now a book not about the war 
that grips the mind. How people can read, for ex- 
ample, the run of popular novels, how they can work 
up some faint interest in the doings and sayings of 
the obvious puppets and dolls or the tin soldiers of 
fiction—this passes comprehension. 

It is not altogether easy to read with a keen appetite 
the stories of, say, Scott or Thackeray or Meredith 
or Hardy; how much less can one endure the second 
or third class! But here, in this loose bundle of 
African experience, is a book that, though informed 
by no more literary skill than the second grade novelist 
has, yet holds one throughout. The cause is in the 
fact that the book stands for life. It is the live ex- 
perience of a man who goes out, in a swift, impulsive, 
happy-go-lucky spirit, to seek a fortune, to cut his 
way somehow through the wild. He carries his life 
in his hand, as if it were not after all such a very 
precious thing, and once or twice he almost let it 
drop, as when he walks out in the dark to try to find 
out why the lions are setting the fowl-house in an up- 
roar, or when he gulps down in error a cup of tea, 
the conterts of which got mixed’ up with corrosive 
sublimate, with which he is doctoring the sores or 
wounds of his black followers. 

But the pages which hold us most are those that 
give glimpses, tantalising glimpses, of George Grey, 
the brother of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He was kilied, it will be remembered, in 1911, 
by a lion; but the world did not know in the least, 
and does not know to-day in the least, what a master- 
ful personality, what a man amongst men, passed in 
George Grey. Probably the world never will know, 
for his worth is chiefly or wholly known to-day—even 
among the few who do know of it—by hearsay; and 
then his worth was so much in his character rather 
than in any concrete act, any material memorial, which 
he lived to consummate. Mr. Thornhill tells us that 


the late Lord Northbrook (a statesman of judgment) 
said of George Grey that he was the greatest living 
Probably that was putting it unneces- 


Englishman. 


sarily high. But Grey does seem to have had, at any 
rate, the heroic endurance, the calm fearlessness, and 
something of the magnetism of a born leader of men— 
such a man as might be of supreme avail in action at 
home to-day. 

Let us give in Mr. Thornhill’s own words an account 
of George Grey’s bicycle ride, which will give some 
notion of one side of his character, his power to en- 
dure : 

‘** IT well remember the last time but one I saw Grey 
bicycle in Kambove.... It was close on seven 
o’clock and darkness had set in, for in latitude 11° 
south there was little or no twilight. As Grey passed 
the Secretary’s house he asked, without dismounting, 
if there were any important letters. The Secretary 
answered, ‘No’, and added, ‘ Have a drink, Mr. 
Grey?’ Grey got off his bicycle, and some fifty 
natives, who had been running behind him, came up. 
While he was having the drink he asked if there was 
a hammock to be got hold of in Kambove. The 
Secretary asked, ‘Are you ill, Mr. Grey?’ Grey 
snapped out, ‘No’, and with some difficulty got on 
to his bicycle again and rode on to Msesa, followed 
by the natives. It seemed strange that he should have 
come in, that he should have come in from the south, 
for we knew that he was coming from Lakafer, the 
headquarters of the Belgian Government. The roughly 
cleared native path which we dignified by the name 
of the Belgian road came in from the east, and it 
was about 120 miles from Lakafer to Kambove, a 
distance Grey always rode in one day. When the 
doctor arrived, four or five days later, we learnt what 
had happened. After Grey had ridden 95 miles he 
ran his leg into the sharp bough of a fallen tree pro- 
jecting into the road, inflicting a wound about six 
inches round and four inches deep. Now, the Belgian 
road had no villages on it. ... Fearing a break- 
down he had taken a route along which lay several 
villages, and he had called on natives to run with him 
into Kambove—a journey of 140 miles by the devia- 
tion—without dismounting after receiving this severe 
injury. The wound kept Grey inactive for three 
weeks. Another man would probably have been in 
bed three months in consequence.’’ 

We advise people who care for adventure and stories 
of adventure in wild places, and who wish to under- 
stand that pioneering spirit that has given us a world- 
wide Empire, to get and read this book.through. It 
is artless, yet there is wizardry in the pages that 
sketch in rough the outlines of George Grey. 


DARWINISM AND CIVILISATION. 


“ Societal Evolution.” By Albert Galloway Keller. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 

HE author of this very cool-headed, unemotional, 

and objectively scientific book is a professor of 

the subject which he here discusses, the Science of 
Society, in Yale University. The United States shares 
with Germany the distinction of having studied 
sociology with more zeal than it has been studied in 
any other country; and, whatever may be said of Ger- 
man sociology, America has been a field for all kinds of 
erratic theories of what Professor Keller calls the 
‘* social uplifter ’’ schools. The phrase which we have 
used to describe Professor Keller’s book is, therefore, 
probably the most useful criticism for the guidance of 
any would-be student into the philosophy of the de- 
velopment of society. It would be rather hard to 
account for the study of the customs and ideas and 
institutions of society, in their growth and changes, 
being a less worked-out subject in this country than 
in America. In this, as in so many other instances, 
we have led the way, and yet we have failed to follow 
up our first success with the same ardour that others 
have shown for it. Spencer was the inventor of the 
word sociology, and his first popular book on the 
subject was the forerunner of many such books as that 
which Professor Keller has now written. He gives 
some reason why the study of society has attracted 
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so much attention in America, in the immense variety 
of human societies that exist in all possible stages 
of what he calls by a useful neologism societal evolu- 
tion. There are the old settled civilisations of the 
East, there are the frontier societies which recapitulate 
so rapidly the stages through which primitive peoples 
have passed slowly to the complex institutions of 
civilisation; there are the primitive societies such as 
the Paraguans or the Eskimo, whose main purpose in 
the world seems to be to furnish material for inquisi- 
tive sociologists, and who seem destined to remain 
pretty much in the condition in which they are found. 
Yet America cannot rival the British Empire in the 
Opportunities it presents of concrete examples for the 
study of societal evolution. We do not mean to imply, 
of course, that the British sociological savants have not 
contributed to the learning of the science a vast amount 
of its subject matter, and have not theorised as ex- 
tensively as they were entitled to do. There are such 
grave and serious names as Spencer, and McLennan, 
and Tylor; and who wrote more copiously and plea- 
santly on the taboo than Andrew Lang? But anthro- 
pology is not precisely sociology, and there is a dearth 
of professors in British universities and of writers of 
such books as this of Professor Keller who systematise 
the subject as a science and treat it as a branch of 
philosophy. Or perhaps it would be better to say as 
a branch of politics, which has a more practical sound; 
and we may take Professor Keller’s book as really 
being a primer and elementary treatise on politics 
which not a few busy and knowing politicians would be 
the better for studying. 

We are not sure that Professor Keller would not be 
described as a mugwump in America, unless political 
slang has found a newer term for the scientific 
student of society who distrusts the ‘‘ social uplifters ”’ 
who go about to change society by Acts of Parliament 
or Congress, and enthusiastic movements of senti- 
mentalism which are ballasted by little knowledge of 
the refractory material that human societies offer to 
change. This we may perhaps say is the principal 
practical theme of the book, and it is at once the most 
interesting and instructive. 

The theory of it, we must confess, is one which 
at first sight appears open to some doubt. We 
are familiar enough with reasoning from the organic 
processes in nature to the processes of development 
in the life of society, as if the latter were a natural 
organism itself to which the laws of animal and plant 
life are applicable. There has been a strong tempta- 
tion to this sort of analogical reasoning. Darwinism, 
and the domestication of the evolution theory in popu- 
lar circles, have made such references to analogy very 
striking and effective in current disquisitions on society 
and politics when there is any appeal to principle at 
all. But it is all very vague and inexact, for it is very 
obvious that though human life is largely determined 
by the fact that individual man is an organism like the 
rest of the animals, and that he does not and cannot 
escape from the law of hunger and struggle for life 
with their influences, yet man can and does in the 
evolution of his societies get away from that law in a 
way which is not open to them. Professor Keller, 
no less than the strongest objector to this sort of 
analogical reasoning, declares it to have no value for 
science. He says: ‘“‘ If social scientists use the terms 


variation, selection, and so on, they mean nothing | 
definite and actual by them; their use of these terms _ 
Radicals, if they can take a hint, from running their 


is vaguely analogical, and does not help them to get 
anywhere’’. Professor Keller believes it is possible 
to apply the ideas of heredity, variation, selection, and 
adaptation to society in as strict and scientific sense, 
mutatis mutandis, as it is for the biologist to apply 
them to natural organisms. Societies come by their 
original stock of folkways, as he calls them, at a time 
when they reason about them as little almost as the 
animals themselves; when they are struggling with 
the brute physical environment for maintenance almost 
on the same terms. The folkways vary—that is, the 
society varies—as the economic conditions change and 
as men begin to reason about their ideas and institu- 


tions. 


Then conscious selection from the various com. 
peting ideas comes in; the test being always what jg 
thought best to maintain the society. There are 
various modes of transmission of the selected varia. 
tions, which are as recognisable and definite as the 
transmission of organic characters by heredity. And 
always there is the necessity for the adaptation of the 
society to its changing needs, which is ever its ultimate 
object throughout all its variations and its selections, 
conscious or unconscious. 

This is the application of Darwinism to soci 
which is the leading idea of this book. It will no doubt 
lead to considerable controversy amongst the adepts 
of sociology as to whether there is anything essentially 
different in this from the vague analogical reasoning 
which ‘‘ does not lead anywhere ’’. One thing may cer. 
tainly be said of it—that it is a systematised, methodical 
use of analogy which already makes that method criti. 
cal instead of at most illustrative and suggestive. The 
‘** Analogy of Religion ’’ may, from the scientific point 
of view, lead nowhere; but, after Butler, everybod 
knew the utmost that could be got out of the analogical 
method in the controversy as to revealed religion. 
However, as at present advised, we should hesitate to 
decide how far sociology may be rescued from vague- 
ness and raised nearer to the level of the sciences of 
natural organisms. 

We would rather refer the reader in search of basic 
principles for guidance in questions of political and 
social reform to Professor Keller’s treatment of such 
topics as the influence of the economic or ‘‘ pros 
perity maintenance ’’ systems of societies on their 
morals and religion; of what is called ‘‘ counter-selec- 
tion ’’’, the ideas, customs and institutions of humani- 
tarian civilised societies which appear to run counter 
to Darwinian natural selection, and threaten biologi- 
cal deterioration; and of eugenics, as to which we may 
quote his general opinion that ‘‘ pretentiousness and 
yearning sentimentality have seized upon the term and 
are rapidly and glibly laying it waste ’’. 

It is hardly possible to avoid concluding that Pro- 
fessor Keller adopts the theory of ‘‘ economic deter- 
minism’’ as the most powerful motive force in the 
life of societies. It is the principle which Marx made 
the basis of his socialism. Professor Keller, how- 
ever, as energetically refuses to be a socialist as he 
refuses acceptance of any other positive and dogmatic 
plan of ‘‘ social uplift’’. The overwhelming import- 
ance of ‘‘ prosperity-maintenance ’’ to society is the 
key to all efforts for reform of morals, customs, and 
religion, which it is almost hopeless to attack directly, 
so instinctive, unreasoning, inert, are these secondary 
‘‘mores ’’ of society. ‘‘ Experience shows that primi- 
tive religious beliefs are practically indestructible, 
except by the destruction of the race in which they 
are ingrained.’”? We cling most to what we believe 
but cannot test. It happens, however, that what 
relates to our ‘‘ prosperity-maintenance ”’ is precisely 
what we can test by results. Consequently, it is in 
the range of material things that change must be 
introduced if the ‘‘ mores ”’ are to be altered. Missions 
to the heathen give better results when they take the 
form of medical and industrial missions. 

Here, it seems, is a practical contribution to the 
questicn how reforms are to be introduced into society, 
which we do not remember ever to have seen sug- 
gested and discussed so consciously and formally as 
Professor Keller discusses it. It should save many 


heads against the stone wall of the human folkways, 
which can only be sapped and mined or outflanked 
vid the ‘‘ prosperity-maintenance ’’ route, and not by 
the frontal attack. Eugenists especially may be 
appealed to for discretion. Let them remember they 
are trying changes in what is the most fundamental 
of passions next to the maintenance passion. Professor 
Keller expresses a pious hope for the future of 
Galtonism. He says of the eugenic programme : The 
implication is that sex-passion has been restrained and 
can be again—the agency, rational selection. But let 
anyone explain how any marriage restriction arose 10 
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this way. They all go back to the ruder forms of 
selection practised in the elder ages; it was those ruder 
forms, akin to those of nature, that alone had the power 
to make broad and sweeping selections such as those 
devised by eugenism. 

And eugenism is only a particular instance of an 
alarmism which affects many who observe degeneracy 
in society, which appears to have its origin in society’s 
living under an artificial law, as it were, many removes 
from the primal law of natural selection. Professor 
Keller admits some danger of getting too far away 
from the natural law, which is always in the back- 
ground, ready to work and punish too much indiscre- 
tion and unwisdom. 

We must not be exaggeratedly humanitarian; but 
man is intended for society, and not for a brute exist- 
ence; and we cannot sacrifice some things even to be 
piologically fit; not our medical science, and our hy- 
giene for preserving life, though we allow earth room 
to many unfit. Professor Keller sturdily refuses to 
be an alarmist; and there is much comfort in his cool 
scientific survey of societal phenomena. 


HESPERIDES. 


“The Poetical Works of Herrick.’ Edited by F. W. 
tua Moorman. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1915. 
12s. 6d. net. 
ARLY editions of Herrick are out of the question 
except for those with long purses, whilst most 
of the modern editions, illustrated and other, are 
meretricious. Hence that reader who cares for form 
and true taste in the production of the volumes he 
habitually handles and reads is in difficulty when he 
comes to Herrick: he must possess the poet in a dress 
he despises or dislikes, in a form he feels is unsound 
and insincere, or—unless he is a collector—he may 
have to deny the poet a place on his shelves. Most 
if not all the great poets of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries can be 
read in a form sound and pleasant in the handling: 
there are almost countless old editions of Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Herbert, Milton, Dryden, Coleridge, Keats, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Chatterton—to name a few— 
that do not offend the taste; and many of these can 
be bought for a trifling sum to-day, though it will 
probably not always be so, as the Americans are 
coming to understand the value of these old and still 
cheap editions far more than are we at home. But we 
may search, casually at any rate, for years and yet 
light on no pleasing copy of Herrick. Failing such 
an old copy we can hardly do better than accept grate- 
fully the edition which the Clarendon Press has just 
sent out. It is bound and produced generally with 
the dignity and restraint that one desires; without the 
“end papers ’’ and the pretty, catchy kind of illustra- 
tions that dress up too many modern reprints. It has 
a scholarly introduction which examines critically the 
text of Herrick; it is far fuller than most reprints of 
the poet; and it is beautifully printed. We welcome 
in it, too, a reproduction of the title-page of 1648, 
“Hesperides: or the Works, both Humane and 
Divine of Robert Herrick Esq’’. The critical 
appendix at the end is close and very detailed by an 
accomplished scholar; and work has been ungrudg- 
ingly spent on the text throughout, so that the reader 
may feel secure that here he reads the lovely poems of 
Herrick as Herrick wrote them. The whole result is 
a fine and conscientious piece of work we can entirely 
commend. 


NOVELS. 
“Brunel’s Tower.” By Eden Phillpotts. Heinemann. 6s. 
HERE is a striking resemblance between the philo- 
sophy of Browning as expressed in ‘‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’? and that of the old Persian poet, and Mr. 
Phillpotts has put into ‘‘ Brunel’s Tower ’’ a good deal 
of the philosophy of both. His book is not so much a 


novel as a religious and philosophic disquisition. That 
it is written in the Devonshire dialect seems to be an 
accident for which Mr. Phillpotts is directly responsible. 
He is, of course, a master in the art of Devonshire. 
The strong man of the book, a man who is admired 
and respected and, moreover, loved by all who know 
him, who is successful in business and who has the 
record of never making a mistake in his judgment of 
character, is an Agnostic, and is very candid about the 
matter. His pottery hands are all full of convictions 
of some sort or other, and are not at all silent about 
them. They fully appreciate the point of view that 
mankind is the clay which is made or marred in the 
hands of the Supreme Potter, and are constantly 
likening themselves or others to perfect or imperfect 
specimens of their own art. 

This is not quite so convincingly real a picture of 
West Country life as Mr. Phillpotts usually gives us. 
Archaic conditions and the simple faith of agricultural 
and rural populations are all very well on paper, but 
in these days of trades unionism and strikes they do 
not convince. There is an absence of guile about the 
characters in this book that is too good to be true. 
The plot is concerned with the stealing of information 
regarding a secret process of mixing clay from a rival 
firm by one of Easterbrook’s employés. For this act 
the thief is ignominiously expelled from the pottery. 
Few businesses, we believe, would either spurn valuable 
information that came to them unsought for and in an 
innocent way, or seek to find the means whereby the 
information was gained. But Mr. Phillpotts’ charac- 
ters all agree as to the integrity of the master’s deci- 
sion, and no one for a moment suggests that use 
should be made of the information, although there are 
varied opinions as to the degree of guilt which 
attaches to the informer. All this is delightfully 
Utopian, but hardly, we fear, a true picture of modern 
conditions—even in Devonshire. And we miss in this 
book the spell and enchantment of the country. Mr. 
Phillpotts generally thrills us with the scent of the dun 
earth and with the song of the early lark. Few men 
can so vividly impart a sense of nearness to Nature—a 
kind Nature. But here no kindly gorse-strewn stretch 
of hill and moor breaks on our eyes, but just an old 
unused tower turned into a pottery. No deep- 
bosomed, rosy-cheeked Devonshire lass stands at her 
cottage door greeting her soil-stained man at close 
of day. We do not smell the peat fire or see the blue 
smoke rise towards the Tors. 

We want and expect these things from Mr. Phill- 
potts, and for our philosophy would rather return to old 
decadent Omar, and, sitting among his pots, listen to 
his comforting doctrine, ‘‘ He’s a good fellow, and 
*twill all be well ’’. 


“The Teeth of the Tiger.” By Maurice Leblanc. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. 

‘* The Teeth of the Tiger ’’ can only be described as 

a stupendous effort of ingenuity and imagination. Its 
readers can revel in its mysteries, and enjoy the many 
deft touches of actuality that go to make the narrative 
of genuine and exciting interest, if only they themselves 
have the right appetite for sensational fiction. The 
main difficulty in writing a story of crime and its 
detection seems to be to secure a just balance between 
the abilities of criminal and detective, for the same 
author rarely is able to create a Sherlock Holmes and a 
Raffles. M. Leblanc, when he first thought of Arséne 
Lupin, brought into being a hero whom it is now very 
hard for him to match. Arséne appears again in this 
tale, and is as wonderfully resourceful as ever, but, 
perhaps, his quarry is scarcely worthy of such a 
tracker. The fault, however, makes no great differ- 
ence, for the author seems to have solved the secret of 
perpetual motion, and when we move so rapidly and 
constantly we have no time to study anything save 
such scraps of evidence as may lead to identification, 
capture, conviction, solution, and such like police-court 
matters. 
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ONCE A MONTH. 


The “ Nineteenth Century ’’ opens with two articles upon the 
conduct of Germany in war. Professor Morgan, in the first of 
these, sums up the evidence he collected as late Home Office 
Commissioner with the British Expeditionary Force, as to the 
behaviour of the German Armies in France. His material has 
been sifted, weighed and corroborated with the same care which 
was shown by Lord Bryce’s committee; and the conclusions 
are the same. He presents a record of filthiness and cruelty, 
of war upon women and children, of pillage and license, which 
forever disgraces the German soldier and his leaders. Professor 
Morgan’s document ranks with the documents as to Belgium. 
The second article, by Mr. R. 8. Nolan, bears out in its analysis 
of the report of Lord Bryce’s committee the substance of Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s independent investigation. Sir Clement Kin- 
loch Cooke contributes an article entitled “The Coming of 
Conscription ’’—an article which must remind us that the ‘* Nine- 
teenth Century” has from an early date opened this subject 
for free discussion. Signor Arundel del Ré writes of the motives 
of Italy in coming into the war, and Mr. Steel Maitland discusses 
the economic resources of England and Germany. His conclu- 
sions are reassuring; but they are discreet. He wisely admits 
that, though we have the economic advantage of Germany, we 
cannot afford to waste our resources. The payment will be 
heavy—-heavier than the country yet realises. ‘The real pinch 
of the war, in spite of the rising price cf food, has not yet been 
felt. Among the many distinguished contributors to the 
“Nineteenth Century” this month are Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Sir Henry Blake, and Mr. D. 8. MacColl. 

In the “ Fortnightly Review ’’ one turns first to a discussion 
by Mr. Arthur Baumann on the duty of an Opposition during 
war. Mr. Baumann treats this difficult subject historically, 
with intellectual clarity and grasp. His survey brings out 
forcibly the constitutional novelty of the steps whereby the 


new coalition has been formed, and in the light of history | 
indirectly shows how greatly superior in patriotism and unselfish- | 


ness the Unionist Opposition proved itself in August last to 
Oppositions of the past. There is only one comparable analogy : 
“With the magnanimity and self-restraint of genius, Disraeli 
was the first statesman who refused to take advantage of the 
ruinous blunders of Government in the conduct of a war, and 
who enunciated the patriotic doctrine that, no matter how the 
war began or how it was being waged, it was the duty of all 
parties to support the Government in the face of the enemy ”’. 
Mr. Robert Crozier Long’s monthly article from the Eastern 
Front describes various types of Russian soldier with an intimate 
vivacity. The future of Serbia is ably discussed in articles by 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan and “ Politicus ’’ ; and one must not neglect 
Mr. Stopes’s very striking article on ‘‘ Shakespeare and the War’”’. 
This is not the usual anthology of war snippets from Shakespeare, 
but a really imaginative essay upon Shakespeare’s possible 
persona] contact with war itself. Mr. Stopes is clearly ready to 
believe that Shakespeare’s knowledge of ships and the sea, 
declared by a master-mariner to be impossible in a landsman, 
points to his having done some service when, as Camden tells 
us, “* the youth of England, leaving their parents, wives, children, 
kindred and friends, out of their dearer love to their own country, 
with ships hired at their own charges, joined themselves in great 
numbers with the Fleet’. 

“ Blackwood’s ’? begins with the story of a lost company of 
British, who won their way back to the British lines after many 
days of wandering behind the German trenches. It is a most 
absorbing story of endurance and pluck—ranking in vivid 
interest with the “‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider ’’, continued 
in “‘ Blackwood’s” from last month. There is one incident 
especially, which in fiction would be dismissed as incredible— 
when the lost company came to a crossroads simultaneously 
with a German column. The column halted and stared; but 
the British moved calmly on remembering how often in an 
uncertain light they had confused the British and German 
uniform. Their bluff succeeded, for after a tense moment of 
observation the German column moved off at right angles. 
** Musings Without Method” deal forcibly with the barbarous 
conduct of hostilities by the Germans, and emphasises the duty 
of the new Government to put aside everything but war to the 
knife. The ‘“* Adventures of a Despatch Rider ’—one of the best 
first-hand records of the war yet published—are pursued down 
to the march from the Aisne. 

The * Cornhill ’? opens with a group of articles pinned to the 
Waterloo Centenary. First there is ‘“ Waterloo”, by the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt., who has given to it a 
pertinent interest by an account of the conduct of the Belgians 
on the field of battle. “‘ The Iron Duke ”’, by Mr. Walter Frith, 
a characteristic dialogue; “ The Original Thomas Atkins”, by 
Col. R. H. Mackenzie; and “ Adeste Fideles: A Vision,” by 
Col. G. F. MacMunn, D.S.O., where the wraiths of Napoleon and 
Wellington meet on the field of a new Waterloo, are further 
celebrations of 1815. The serials, ““A Great Success”, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward; “Strasbourg”, by Paul and Victor 


| Margueritte; and “ K.”, by Mrs. Roberts Rinehart, are gop, 
tinued. Mr. C. G. Chenevix Trench contributes a short sto 
‘Whose Wheel the Pitcher Shaped ” ; Mr. Boyd Cable a sketg, 
from the advanced trenches, which may -be read “ Between the 
Lines ”’ of the official war despatches. Certainly these lines ay 
crowded with significance : ““ The attempt was over. There wep 
a few score dead lying in ones and twos and little clumped heaps 
in the black mud; the disputed trench was a reeking shambly 
of dead and wounded; the turn of the stretcher-bearers anj 
the Red Cross workers had come. There would be anothe 
column to add to the Casualty Lists presently, and anothe 
bundle of telegrams to be despatched to the * Next of Kin’ 
And to-morrow the official despatch would mention the matte, 
coldly and tersely; and the papers would repeat it; and, 
million eyes would read with little understanding . . . ‘ changej 
hands several times, finally remaining in our possession,’” 

The “ National Review *? gives serious attention to the Brym 
Report, and establishes clearly the case against the Germay 
armies. Mr. Maxse seems to feel that the coming of the Coalitigy 
must needs turn criticism from the Government to the enemy, 
Comment of the range and intensity to \ sich readers of th 
“National” are accustomed can now haculy continue on the 
old lines. Mr. Arnold White writes a welcome article on the 
“Friendship of Russia’, and Mr. Maurice Low puts clearly the 
point of view of America with an intelligent appreciation of the 
difficulties of the American people. 

The “ English Revizw ’’ also contributes to our knowledge of 
American feeling and the American problem in an article by 
Mr. Sydney Brooks. Mr. Austin Harrison continues his pleading 
for national service. We are brought into touch with actual 
events of the war in Miss May Sinclair’s “‘ Journal ” and in the 
story by a “Sub” of the attack on Neuve Chapelle. Among 


the literary contributions one notices a fragment of James 
Stroy Flecker and the first section of Maxim Gorki’s “My 
Childhood ”’. 
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Funds, £32,000,000. Annual Income, £4,000,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
LIBERAL CQNDITIONS. 
WORLD-WID POLICIES. 


Every Year a Bonus Year. 
Whole-Life Policies 20 years in force show average increase of the sum assured 
by Bonus exceeding 50 p2r cent. 


Endowment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 
37.. THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, EO. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 


Chairman: 


The Hon. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD. 
The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insuranee. 


Full information respecting 


DUTY 


an 

CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 

issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXOEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SuepPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hen. Viscount Varentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H, J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxs, Esq., K.C., M.P. Cc. BE. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rosert Henry Scertt, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hen. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Deuble advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
i—ene payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 


assured 
at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested er contingent, and Life Interests, and 


oa Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE Ltd. 


ORDINARY BRANCH— 


Whole Life Assurances, with and without profits. 
Endowment Assurances, with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH— 
Adult Whole Life and Endowment. 
Children’s 


Whole Life and Endowment. 
OVER £10,100,000 PAID IN CLAIMS. 
FUNDS EXCEED £3,790,000. 


Agents required in all parts of the United Kingdom; splendid opportunities 
for energetic men. 


Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Life Assurance at Minimum Rates 
A PLAN of ASSURANCE 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
PRESENT TIMES 


particulars address th 


GRESHAM FE, ASSURANCE 


ST. (MILDRED'S "HOUSE, PC POULTRY, E.C. 
Founded 1 Funds £10,500,000 


The GRESHAM FIRE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, 

Transacts| all: classes of Fire and Accident Business. 

Chief Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £90,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 


- £118,000,000 


THE 


WELSH CHURCH ACT. 


7s action of the Government in forcing the Welsh Church Bill upon 
the Statute Book by means of the Parliament Act, and bringing it 
into immediate operation in spite of the Prime Minister's pledge not to 
proceed with controversial legislation during the War, necessitates. 
continued effort in defence of the Church in Wales. 

Churchmen are therefore invited to support the CENTRAL CHURCH 
DEFENCE COMMITTEE, so that, when national conditions permit, an. 
effective campaign may be launched for the repeal of the Act. 

Cheques (crossed Messrs. Hoare) may be sent to the Secretary at 
the Offices of the Committee in the Church House, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams : Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 3601 


G. COMMIN, 
New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
100 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Enquiries promptly answered. Always a large stock of books of 


Antiquarian and general interest. A New Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books ready, sent upon application. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business PREMISES, Town RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
Mansions, Farm Buritpincs, &c., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
of the 


Prepare reports for the protection of Owners in ali 
kingdom.—Offices : 20 HaNoveR SQUARE, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE ener TERMS for General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY > Lhe are 
United Kingdom. 
One Year ... io 8-: 4 
Half Year .. 2 
Quarter Year % 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be onand and made gy 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Manager would be glad to be 


informed immediately. 
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5 June 1015. 


The Financial 
Review of Reviews 


The Leading Magazine on Investment 


The JUNE issue of this Review contains an 
important article on 


The Future of British Railways 


also other special articles on 


Municipal Finance and Investments 
after the War. 


The Industrial Future of Britain. 
Brazilian Finance. 
The Practice of Income Tax Relief. 


Each copy contains a coupon entitling the 
purchaser to FREE INFORMATION about any 
investment. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


1 |- Net. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent post free on 
application to THE PUBLISHERS, 


2 Waterloo Place, London, Ss.W. 
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IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY AND IF YOU 
WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 
Standard, ” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 


for six months you will receive at your 


breakfast table on Sunday morning the 
SATURDAY EDITION 


Standard 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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JUST OUT 


WAR BOOK 


6/- NET 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘* Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “ Magazine 
Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 


, OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and 
‘safety of the Country and the Empire, and impreve 
‘the moral and physical condition of the people by. 
bringing about the adoption of Universai Military 
: Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


i LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£-s. 
25 0 O| Members ... 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Hon. Vice- «+ 5 0 O| Associates, with 
‘Members ... oe 1 1 QO] and Journal... 


'The Subscription of ‘Ladies and Members of the Territorial aune is at belf- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


| smancnes IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED 


| Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Executors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKs OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, O_p Lacg, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
Guns, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSE. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales os 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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NOBEL-DYNAMITE TRUST. 


Tue twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of this company was held at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Landon, E.C., yesterday, Sir Ralph 
Ww. Anstruther, Bart., presiding. 

Mr. E. A. B. Hodgetts, joint secretary, having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen, when last I had the honour of address- 
ing you we met under very different auspices from those under which we 
are gathered to-day. Great Britain has been forced into a war the end of 
which is not yet im sight, and owing to the international character of 
this Company we have been placed in a difficult position. The difficulties 
of that position are reflected in the report and balance-sheet now before 
you, from which you will see that we have been unable to make out a 
complete profit and loss account. This is owing to the fact that we own, 
as our balance-sheet shows, shares in German dynamite and explosives 
companies who could not have been allowed to contribute to our revenue 
this year. It was, of course, impossible to continue communications 
with our German companies, and after careful deliberation we decided 
to approach the British Government for permission to open negotiations, 
through the intermediary of a neutral country, with our former German 
associates. With the consent of the Home Government we addressed a 
letter to our principal German company, in which we outlined a scheme 
for the disposa] of the German branch of our enterprise. In principle and 
put shortly, our plan of severance was to divide the assets of your 
Company between its British and German shareholders, the German 
assets to be taken over by the German shareholders and dealt with as 
they pleased. A few days after the dispatch of our letter we received, 
through another neutral channel, a spontaneous proposal from German 
bankers, acting in conjunction with the leading directors of our German 
subsidiary companies, which corresponded very closely to our own, which 
was equally advantageous to British interests and showed that the 
necessity of separation was as acutely felt in Germany as it was on this 
side. Negotiations of this character, which have to be carried out step 
by step with Government sanction, and have to proceed through a 
circuitous path via a neutral country, are necessarily very protracted, 
and all I can say at the moment is that we have placed the whole matter 
before the Government and await their decision. If it should be favour- 
able we shall be in a position to place before you a scheme for your 
approval by which our British concerns will be set absolutely free from 
all connections with Germany. I think it is right to inform you that such 
a segregation would virtually render the continued existence of the 
Trust Company unnecessary, and it will be proposed that it be put into 
liquidation, the British assets being represented by shares of Nobel’s 
Explosives Co., Ltd., of Glasgow. This is the twenty-ninth ordinary 
general meeting of the Trust Company, which was registered in October, 
1886, and held its statutory meeting om 3 February 1887. That is 28 years 
ago, and during that period the German and British interests have 
worked harmoniously side by side for the common good of the share- 
holders. I am confident that our British industry, worked independently 
of all alien associations, will, notwithstanding this break, develop all 
the more robustly. The possibilities of the British Empire are immeasur- 
able, and the fortunes of our undertaking are inseparably interlocked 
with the development and growth of British enterprise, and thus while 
we can look back on the history of your company with justifiable pride, 
we can say that we have every confidence in the future. 

Although, as mentioned in the report, our subsidiary companies have 
refrained from declaring dividends, it is scarcely necessary to state that 
your British companies have been very fully employed. It is common 
knowledge that the demand for munitions of war in this unprecedented 
world struggle has exceeded all possible anticipation. Your factories 
have thrown themselves heart and soul into the country’s service, and a 
tribute of gratitude and encouragement is due to your staff and employees 
whose devotion to duty has been worthy of the best traditions of our 
people. Even the regrettable accident alluded to in our report did not 
delay work more than was inevitable. While subordinating everything to 
the nation’s needs, we have been able to supply the great industries of 
the Empire which employ our products, and to which the latter are 
indispensable, and so to do our share in maintaining British trade. In 
these circumstances, your Board have thought themselves amply justified 
in recommending you to divide a portion of the undistributed profits from 
former years among the British shareholders in lieu of declaring a 
dividend for last year. These, with the premiums from share issues, now 
stand in the balance-sheet, thanks to the conservative policy you have so 
long approved, at £1,100,000, and I need not dilate on the value to the 
company at this juncture of such prudent accumulations. 

The adoption of the report was seconded by Mr. Shand, and carried 
unanimously. 


THE NOBEL-DYNAMITE TRUST CO., LTD. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that at a General Meeting of share- 
holders held on 4 June, 1915, at Hall No. 174, Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., a dividend of 5 per cent. per annum was 
declared on the paid up Preference capital of the company, and a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. (free of income tax) was declared upon the paid 
up Ordinary capital of the company. Both the Preference and Ordinary 
dividends will be payable on and after 5 June 1915. 

Holders of Registered Shares will receive Dividend Warrants direct, 
and holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will collect their dividend by 
means of Coupon No. 30, which will be payable on and after 5 June 1915, 
at the following places, viz. :— 

Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh 
(where they must be left three clear days for examination); 

London City and Midland Bank, Ltd.. Metropolitan Bank 
Branch), Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham; 

Belfast Banking Co., Ltd., Belfast. 

The Coupons must be negotiated through British bankers, and be 
accompanied by special listing forms, obtainable from the Company’s 
Bankers and Offices, duly completed. 

By Order of the Board, 
E. A. B. Honpcetts, 
H.-J. Mricuett, 
220, Winchester House, -- 
Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 


} Joint Secretaries. 


4 June ro915. 


The Treasury has been consulted under the notification of 18 January 
1915, and raises no objection to this issua It must be distinctly under- 
stood that in considering whether they (the Lords Commissioners) have or 
have not any objections to new issues the Treasury does net take any 
responsibility for the financial soundness of any schemes or for the 
correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with 
regard to them. 

The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange has 
been granted for dealing in the Notes. 


The Subscription List will open on Wednesday, 2 June 1915, and close on 
or before Saturday, 5 June 1915. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 


Issue of £2,500,000 Five-year 5; per cent. Secured Notes, 
dated ist July, 1915, due ist July, 1920. 


Interest payable half-yearly on 1 January and 1 July. The Notes will 
carry the full half-year’s interest payable 1 January 1916. 

The Notes will be to bearer, with Interest Coupons attached, in de- 
nominations of £500, £200 and £100, which may be registered as to 
principal only. 

The Company reserves the right to redeem the Notes at 10s either as a 
whole, or im amounts of not less than £200,000 by drawings, om any 
interest date upon sixty days’ notice; and in the event of any Notes 
being redeemed before the date of maturity the Trustee will release 
a proportionate part of the Debenture Stock deposited with them as 
security. 

The Notes will be secured by the deposit with the Trustee of £3,600,000 
Grand Trunk Perpetual Four per cent. Consolidated Deberture 
Stock. 


Holders of the £2,000,000 One-year Bills due 15 July, 1915, can 
exchange for an equivalent amount of these Notes on the terms stated 
below. 


TRUSTEE: 
UNION OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, LTD. 


Issue price £99 per cent., payable as follows: 


12th July, 1915, 


Payment may, if preferred, be made in full on the date fixed for the 
payment, on 16 June, 1915, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent, 
per annum. 


The Directors of the Granp Trunk Ramway Co, or Camapa invite 
applications for the above Notes, the proceeds of which will be applied 
in repayment of £2,000,000 of One-year Bills maturing on rs July 1915, 
and the balance to the general purpcses of the Company. 

The Directors are prepared to issue to the holders of the said 
42,040,000 One-year Bills due 15 July 1915, an @quivalent amount of the 
Notes now offered, together with a cash payment of 41 per cent. of the 
nominal amount of the Bills. Holders of the One-year Bills should apply 
on the prescribed form, lodging the same and the Bills with Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co, who will give receipts therefor, which will 
be exchangeable for fully paid Interim Scrip Certificates and the cash 
payment of £1 per cent. at the Office of the Company on or after 16 June. 
These Interim Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable for definite Notes 
with half-yearly interest coupons attached after 12 July 1915. 

The surplus net revenue of the Company for each of the five years 
ended 31 December 1933, after providing for the fixed charges, was as 


follows :— 
eee ose ose eve 965,500 


Notwithstanding the far-reaching results of the war and the effect of 
two bad harvests in Canada, the surplus net earnings in excess of fixed 
charges in 1914 amounted to £425,000. As Bills to the amount of £2,000,000 
will be paid off out of the proceeds of the Notes now offered, the increase 
in interest charges in consequence of the present issue will amount to 
only £37,500 per annum. 

Interim Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ 
Receipts for the payment on 16 June 1915, for which, after payment of 
the final instalment, definitive Notes with half-yearly interest coupons 
attached will be issued after 12 July 1915. 

Applications must be made on the form accompanying the engomes 
and forwarded to the Company’s Bankers, Messrs. Mills, rrie 
and Co., 67, Lombard Street, E.C., with a deposit of 45 per cent. on 
the amount of Notes applied for. 

Should it not be possible to make an allotment in full in respect of the 
amounts anges for, any excess on the amount deposited on application 
will be applied towards the sum payable on 16 June iors. 

A brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid in respect of allotments 
ee on all application forms bearing the stamps of Bankers or Stock- 

rokers. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices 


of the Company; of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., 67, Lombard 
Street, E.C., and of Messrs. Coates, Son and Co., 99, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 
On behalf of the Board, 
ALFRED W. SMITHERS, 
Chairman, 
Dashwood House, 
9, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
1 June rors. 
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~The Saturday Review. 


5 June rors, 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THE HISTORY OF 
TWELVE DAYS. 


July 24th to August 4th, 1914. 


Being an account of the Negotiations pre- 
ceding the outbreak of War, Based on the 
Official Publications. 


By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book incorporates all the diplomatic publications issued by 
the various Governments (including Serbia and Austria) and gives 
acomplete account in narrative form of the negotiations which 
took place in the period immediately preceding the outbreak of war. 


THE PARTITIONS 
OF POLAND. 
By LORD EVERSLEY. 


With 4 Maps and 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the only English work covering in a single volume the 
history of the three partitions of Poland. Lord Eversley has made 
an extensive study of the authorities on the subject, and has given 
careful interpretations of his own. 


CHANGING GERMANY 


By CHARLES TOWER. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Stands out pre-eminently from its class by virtue of the solid thought as well 
as observation which has gone to its making.” —Sunday Times. 


“Me. Tower traces with an historian's hand the systematic stages of 
Germany's rise to her present savage eminence."—The Observer. 


“An ably written analysis of German character and its influence upon the 
conduct of the war.""—Yorkshire Post. 


DOCUMENTS OF 
THE GREAT WAR. 


Collected by GPUSEPPE A. ANDRTIULLI. With a 
Preface by GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Translated by 
Thomas Okey. Cloth, 1s. net. 


Review of the Italian Edition. 


“This book affords the most cogent vindication of the Allies’ cause that has 
yet seen the light in a neutral State... .The whole of this important 
contribution to the literature of the war should be carefully studied by all 


concerned.”—The Nation. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE KAISER. 


By MORTON PRINCE, M.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the Kaiser's Divine Right Delusion, his 
monomanias in regard to the German autocracy and the Army, 
his supreme sentiment of self regard, and his violent antipathy to 
the Social Democratic Party, which amounts to an obsession. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY. 


BOON, THE MIND OF THE RACE, 
THE WILD. ASSES OF THE 
DEVIL, AND THE LAST TRUMP. 


By REGINALD BLISS. With an Ambiguous Introduction 
by H. G. WELLS. 6s. 


Quite possibly several persons alive in this world are known by the name of 
Quite certainly not one of them has written this book.”—The 
andard. 


“*The book is all Boon, and Boon in the course of it expresses himself very 
freely and often very wittily on current literary thought and philosophy, on the 
future of the race, on national spirit, and on the foibles of men of letters.""— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Write for a free specimen copy of M.A.B. (Mainly about Books). 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE WORLD 
THE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
ORIGINS AND THE CON- 
DUCT OF THE GREAT WAR. 


By Sir Gilbert Parker, MP. 
6/- NET. 


THE GLOBE.—“ Sir Gilbert is strictly judicial; he puts forward 
nothing that is not supported by evidence which cannot be contested, 
and the result is utterly appalling. ... His book is one which every 
Englishman should have by him.” 

THE STANDARD.—“ In spite of all that has been written about the 
great upheaval, we have not come across any book which sums up the 
position with more force and clearness than this opportune mono- 
graph. Sir Gilbert Parker has not merely the pen of a ready writer at 
his disposal, but possesses to a conspicuous degree the art of putting 
things in a manner which appeals to the average man, who, as a ru'e, 
fights shy over official papers.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘It is gcod to have a book telling the 
story of how Armageddon came, from a man who can write.... 
Clearly a book which will take a prominent and perhaps a permanent 
place in the War Library of Armageddon.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ These records are marshalled by Sir 
Gilbert Parker with masterly skill.” . 


SUNDAY TIMES.—“ The case for England and the case egainst 
Germany could hardly be more logically or comprehensively stated. 
... The shiftiness and bad faith of German diplomacy on the eve of 
the War are exposed without bias or rhetoric. , . . Sir Gilbert Parker 
is to be congratulated upon a very thorough and closely reasoned piece 
of argument.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The commonsense, clarity, and logical 
force which are so characteristic of Sir Gilbert Parker appear to great 
advantage in this closely-argued and graphic study of the origin and 
conduct of the War . . . a discussion of pregnant topical interest, con- 
ducted with admirable judgment and a refreshing manly candour.” 

DAILY NEWS AND LEADER.—“ Sir Gilbert has shown in these 
pages that the Kaiser is really the offender, and Sir Gilbert proves this 
by using German evidence. ... The historian in the future cannot 
ignore the case here made out not only against Germany generally, but 
against the Kaiser in particular.”” 

EVENING STANDARD.—“ Sir Gilbert Parker writes in histeric 
proportion, and has evidently spared no pains in marshalling the 
facts.... The volume deserves to be widely read and kept for 
reference as a conspectus of the War and the years of history that 
led up to it.” 

DAILY EXPRESS.—“A comprehensive and admirably balanced 
account of the events that caused the war, and an equaliy careful 
study of the curious German state of mind to which Europe owes the 
sorrow through which it is passing.” 
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